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MEMORANDUM. 

The line of demarcation between Her Britannic Majesty’s 
possessions in North America and the territory of Alaska is 
defined by the Convention between Great Britain and Russia 
signed at St. Petersburg, February JJ, 1825 Before 
quoting the language of this treaty it may be well briefly to 
recall the circumstances which led to its negotiation. 

Scarce two hundred years have elapsed since the advance 
guard of the Cossack horde commissioned by Peter the Great to 
explore and conquer the north-eastern portion of Asia, reached 
Kamsehatka, and penetrated to the shores of the I ’acific Ocean. 
Within fifteen years thereafter the whole of this immense 
region was incorporated in the Russian Empire. These vast 
acquisitions served but to incite the ambitious Czar to further 
conquest. Vessels were built at Kamscliatka by his com¬ 
mand, and expeditions led forth by Behring, Tchiricoff and other 
explorers plauted the Russian flag at various places along the 
north-west coast of America. The Russian traders who fol¬ 
lowed in their wake speedily established trading posts on the 
Aleutian Islands and gradually crept down the coast. 

At this period the most uncertain notions prevailed as to the 
nature of the connection between America and Asia. To Cap - ,, 
tain Cook belongs the honour of having made known the true * 
conformation of that distant shore and the relative proximity 
of the two continents. His journals first published in 1784-5 
captivated public attention by their accounts of the numbers 
of fur-bearing animals in the waters and along the coasts of 
the North Pacific Ocean, and the high prices paid for their 
skins in China. The excitement became contagious, and soon 
a host of rival traders, English, French, Portuguese, East 
Indian and American flocked to those northern seas. 

In 1799 an association of Siberian merchants was granted 
a charter by the Emperor Paul, under the title of the “Rus¬ 
sian American Company To this Association was given for 
twenty years the exclusive enjoyment of the north-west coast 
as far south as the 55th degree of north latitude, in virtue of 
alleged discovery by Russian navigators. These privileges were 
subsequently confirmed and extended by the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander under whose protection the power and influence of the 
Russian American Company, to which had been entrusted the 
control and management of the country, rapidly increased. 
This exclusive claim of domiuion on the part of Russia was 
challenged by Great Britain, Spain, the United States and 
other powers. The Russians, however, continued to encroach, 
and not content with claiming jurisdiction on land, sought to 
extend their dominion over the sea as well. 

On the V' September, 1821, the Emperor Alexander issued 
an Imperial Ukase 2 in which the whole west coast of 
America north of the 51st parallel was declared to belong 
exclusively to Russia, foreign ships being prohibited from ap¬ 
proaching within 100 Italian miles of the shore under penalty 
of confiscation. 

Great Britain and the United States at ouee protested against 
this assumption of exclusive sovereignty over the territories 
described in the Ukase, as well as against the claim to a mono¬ 
poly of navigation and trade within the maritime limits therein 
set forth. Out of this protest grow the Treaty of 1825, by 
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McLoughlin for the purpose of erecting a trading post at a 
point on the Stikine river, ten marine leagues from the coast, 
was stopped by the Russian authorities at the mouth of the 
river, and forcibly prevented from accomplishing its purpose. 

The Company protested loudly against this high-handed 
proceeding in defiance of the Treaty of 1825, and claimed 
damages to the extent of £22,000. Diplomatic representations 
followed, the result being that the Russian Government disa¬ 
vowed the act of Baron Wrangel, Principal Superintendent of 
the Russian American Company, and promised that such ins¬ 
tructions should be sent out as would effectually prevent the 
recurrence of the annoyance complained of. They declined 
however, to accede to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s demand 
for compensation holding that: 

The British Expedition was not prevented from proceeding by any unsur- 
mountnblc obstacle or by any actual danger, but rather by an excess of caution on 
the part of the persons in charge of it, and they accordingly maintain that those 
persons, and not the Russian Authorities, are responsible to the Company for any 
losses which may have been sustained on the occasion. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company continued to press their claim 
for some years, but were unable to induce the British Govern¬ 
ment to espouse their cause with any warmth. Finally, wearied 
of the ways of diplomacy, they terminated the controversy by 
leasing from the Russian American Company for a term of 
years the whole coast from Cape Spencer to latitude 54° 40' 

“or thereabouts.” That this was their readiest way out of the 
difficulty is apparent. The lino between the British and Rus¬ 
sian possessions was undefined, and the uncertainty caused 
thereby greatly prejudiced the interests of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company by involving them in disputes with their Russian 
rivals They held a monopoly of trade in British territory. 

The Russian Company enjoyed a monopoly of trade in the 
Russian possessions. By leasing from the Russian American 
Company all the territory that was Russian (whatever that 
might ultimately turn out to bo) they acquired the whole 
country. It has been urged in support of the United States 
claim that this action on the part of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany commits tho British Government to an acknowledg¬ 
ment ot the pretensions of Russia at the time this arrange¬ 
ment was entered into. Nothing can be more far-fetched 
than such an argumont The function of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was not to define boundaries but to collect furs. 

So long as they were free to range the country without 
molestation, erect their posts, and traffic with the natives, 
i't mattered little to them in whom was vested the terri¬ 
torial sovereignty of their hunting grounds. Their action was 
dictated by motives of commercial policy and by them alone. 

Nor, supposing that the Hudson’s Bay Company had under¬ 
taken to settle the international boundary, could such action 
on their part he hold to impart to their negotiations with the 
Russian Company an official character. Those who assert a 
contrary view overlook the fact that the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany did not hold the whole of tho Great North-west by tho 
same tenure. With reference to that portion ot the country 
which is watered by streams falling into the Hudson’s Bay 
(formerly styled Rupert’s Land) it is true that they asserted 
and exercised under the charter of Charles II rights of pro¬ 
prietorship, exclusive trade, taxation and government. These 1 
rights were extinguished by Canada for the sura of £300,000 \ 
paid to the Company in 1869. Towards that vast region > 
stretching north and west of Rupert’s Land however, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company occupied a different relation. Under 
the provisions of an Imperial Act the Company was granted a land 2 Geo 
monopoly of trade with the Indians of that territory for 21 lv,c-66- 
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years. This grant was subsequently renewed for a like period. 
Apart therefrom, the Hudson’s Bay Company possessed no 
exclusive privileges in the North-west Territory, nor (lid it 
assert any. 


Can. Sens As far back as the year 1872 Her Majesty’s government, at 
Pap! 1878 No. the instance of the Canadian ministry, who were moved thereto 
125 pp. 1-6. ^ t j ie legislature of British Columbia, suggested to the 

United States the expediency of defining the boundary line 
between Alaska and British Columbia. Mr. Fish, then Sec¬ 
retary of State, replied that he was perfectly satisfied of the 
expediency of the proceeding, but he feared that Congress 
might not be willing to take the necessary action. lie subse¬ 
quently informed Mr. Thornton that the President was so^ im¬ 
pressed with the advantage of having the boundary line defined 
at once that he would recommend the necessary action on the 
part of Congress. This promise was fulfilled by General 
‘ 2nd December Grant, who, in his international message to Congress, recom- 
1872. mended the appointment of a commission “ to act jointly with 

one that may be appointed on the part of Great Britain to 
determine the line between our territory of Alaska and the 
coterminous possessions of Great Britain.” The question of 
expense alone stood in the way. 

Ib„ p. 9. On the 27th January, 1878, the Canadian Government 
by a minute of Council informed Her Majesty’s Government 
that Canada would bear one-half of the British expenditure to 
be incurred. 

lb., pp. lo-ii. In February, 1873, the United States Government estim¬ 
ated the cost of this survey at one and a half million dollars 
as their share of the expenditure. A bill was introduced to 
give effect to the President’s recommendation, but Mr. Kish 
subsequently stated that it would be impossible for Congress 
to take up the question during the then session, and he doubted 
whether they would ever be Tuduced to vote so large a sum as 
would be necessary to lay down the boundary completely. He 
suggested that for the present it would be sufficient to decide 
upon some particular points, the principal of which his engineer 
suggested should be “the head of the Portland Canal, the 
points where the boundary line crosses the rivers Shoot, 
Stakeen, Taku, Iselcat, and Chelkaht, Mount St. Elias, and 
the points where the 141st degree of west longitude crosses the 
rivers Yukon and Porcupine.” 

In 1874 the Provincial Government of British Columbia 
again urged a speedy delimitation of the boundary line, 
lb., pp. 27-28. 0° the 17th February 7 , 1874, Mr. J. 8. Dennis, Surveyor 

General of Dominion Lands, reported to his chief, the Minister 
of the Interior, on the subject of the Alaska boundary. The 
gist of his report is that it was not necessary to incur the 
expense of determining and marking any portion of the boun¬ 
dary line other than “(1) the head of Portland Canal, or the 
intersection of the same by the 5titli parallel of north latitude; 
(2) the crossing of the following rivers on the Pacific coast by 
the said boundary, that is to say, the rivers ‘ Skoot,’ ‘ Stakeen’, 

‘ Taku,’ ‘ Tsilcat,’ and ‘Chilkaht,’ (3) the points where the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian west of Greenwich crosses the 
rivers Yukon and 1 orcupine.” ' 

Inasmuch as this report has been used to prove that the 
Canadian Government of that day acknowledged that the 

^ Note (k—I n illustration of this diversity of tenure it may be pointed out that 

SSSSSaSH-sSHaSSSSS 

Imii'an Territoryl'*' KtH ' ort *‘‘ r ’ as 8uch ’ SS^jiS»S£S^ow h the ^n^we^or 
Note 7.— Compared with original. 





boundary line was carried up and round the Lynn Canal, as it 
undoubtedly would have to be in order to cross the Chilkat 
river, it may be well to point out the circumstances under 
which it was written. 

At the time Mr. Dennis made his report, the Dominion of 
Canada was not seven years old. The North-west Territory 
had only lately been acquired from the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and British Columbia had still more recently entered Confed¬ 
eration. No survey of this boundary line had ever been made 
or even attempted: the whole region of Alaska was an unknown 
and practically inaccessible country, separated from old Canada 
by thousands of miles of trackless wilderness. Mr. Dennis 
never crossed the Rocky Mountains, and, consequently, never 
had been within 1,000 miles of the disputed territory. It is 
obvious, therefore, that he could have had no practical acquaint¬ 
ance with the subject. 

A consideration of his memorandum under review shows this, 
for, in his enumeration of the “Skoot” “ Chilkaht ” and other 
rivers, which he says are crossed by the boundary line, he 
merely echoes the proposal of Mr. Fish previously quoted. A 
comparison of his memorandum with Sir Edward Thornton’s 
despatch embodying Mr. Fish’s words, (which Mr. Dennis had 
before him when ho made his report) indicates that he simply 
copied Mr. Fish’s enumeration of these riverain the same order, 
and practically in the same spelling. 

To show that his knowledge of the subject was not accurate, 
it may also be well to point out that he speaks of the intersec¬ 
tion of Portland Canal by the 56th parallel, whereas the ib., p. 28. 
Portland Canal does not reach that degree of latitude, a3 
shown on the maps of that period. Indeed, the report almost 
warrants the inference thnt he was not familiar even with the 
text of the treaty, for apparently he is under the impres¬ 
sion that the boundary line should always be ten marine 
leagues from the coast. It may bo well to add that Mr. ib., p. im. 
Dennis’s proper title was that of Surveyor General of 
Dominion Lands. The lands bordering on Alaska are not 
Dominion lands. The fact is ho was simply a land surveyor 
and the question of infernalional boundaries did not appertain 
to him ; his duties comprising rather the survey of lands for 
settlement, than the interpretation of treaties or conventions. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that Mr. Dennis's memo¬ 
randum, though addressed to the Minister of the Interior, was 5th December, 
not accepted by him or adopted by the Canadian Government, 1S73 ' 
who a few months previously had referred the matter to a 
boundary commissioner (Captain Cameron) duly appointed for 
that purpose. In dealing with the proposal of the American 
authorities to mark the points of intersection of rivers by the 
boundary line (which Mr. Dennis simply recited), under date of 
18th February, 1875, Captain Cameron observes that “ while ib., PP . 37.38. 
the United States Government have indicated a definite plan of 
procedure, and named the points of the boundary which they 
consider it essential should be marked, the Govern merit of Canada 
make no reference to such details and therefore leave it to be 
assumed that they expect the terms of the treaty to be fully and 
strictly carried out.” 

On the 23rd February, 1874, Mr. Fish stated that it would 
be impossible to induce Congress to vote the expense necessary 
for the first year of the survey, nor would it be expedient to 
make the attempt to do so. 

No further action appears to have been taken in the matter 
by either government, until October, 1875, when, on the 22nd 
of that month, Lord Carnarvon called the attention of His 
Excellency the Governor General to a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Washington, reporting a conversation had ib., pp . 54-35. 





Ib„ p. 66. 
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with Mr. Fish, in the course of which the latter complained of the 

settlement of British subjects at a point on the Stikine river, 
claimed by the United States officials to be within United States 
territory ; and that Mr. Fish had asked Sir Edward Thornton 
what he thought could be done to settle the question of juris¬ 
diction. Sir Edward Thornton had replied that the occur¬ 
rence referred to proved the wisdom of the recommendation 
of Her Majesty’s Government that no time should be lost in 
laying down the boundary between the two territories ; and 
that he could see no way of deciding the question except by 
sending officers, on behalf of each country, to take observa¬ 
tions and determine on whose territory the new settlers had 
established themselves; observing further, that when the 
question of laying down the boundary was discussed two years 
before, it was suggested by Mr. Fish himself that, if the whole 
survey could not be made! the points where the territories met 
could be fixed on the rivers which ran through both of thorn. 

Mr. Fish did not dispute the wisdom of this opinion, or the 
statement of fact, but again expressed his fear that it. would 
be difficult to obtain the necessary grant during the next 
session of Congress, and suggested that, as the weight of 
evidence seemed, at present, to be in favour of the point in 
question being within United States territory, the settlers 
should be called upon to suspend operations for the present 
until the question of territory could be decided. 

On the 23rd November, 1875, the Canadian Government 
passed a minute of Council recommending that the United 
States authorities be invited to join with Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment in fixing the boundary at its intersection with the 
Stikine river. In the following year, another minute 
was passed renewing this invitation, and extending it to 
include “such other points as those mentioned by Mr. 
Fish in his communication to Sir Edward Thornton in 
February, 1873, as may be considered advisable.” To this 
invitation Mr. Fish replied, that at that moment it would be 
useless to apply to Congress for any amount whatever, either 
for the delimitation of the whole boundary or of the single 
points on the Stikine. No further effort appears to have been 
made at that time by the United States Government to comply 
with the requests made by the Imperial and Canadian Govern¬ 
ments for a settlement of this question, which was further 
complicated by the case of a convict named Peter Martin 
who, while being brought from Cassiar by way of the 
Stikine River to Victoria, assaulted the constable who had 
him in charge and made his escape. Being subsequently 
recaptured and tried for this new offence, the defence was set 
up that the assault was committed on United States territory 
This plea was duly brought to the notice ofller Majesty’s Am¬ 
bassador at Washington by Mr. Fish,and diplomatic correspon¬ 
dence ensued with the result that in March, 1877, Mr Joseph 
Hunter, an engineer in the employ of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, was commissioned by the Canadian Government to 
proceed to the Stikine river and ascertain with ‘approximate 
accuracy ’ the boundary on the said river between Canada and 
Alaska. s 


In June, 1877, Mr. Hunter reported that the boundary 
crossed the river at a distance of 19 13 miles from the 
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in latitude 56° 88' 17" north and longitude 131° 58' 14" west, 
and that Peter Martin’s assault was committed in Alaska, 13 
miles from the mouth of the river. 

Early in 1878 the Hunter line was accepted provisionally Ib _ p 1(U 
by both governments as the boundary, with the understand¬ 
ing that the treaty rights of each party should remain unaf¬ 
fected by the arrangement, Mr. Evarts stipulating that the 
United States “ has no objection to the temporary arrange¬ 
ment thus indicated, provided it be distinctly understood, on 
the part of both governments, that it is not to be construed 
as affecting in any manner the rights under the treaty, to 
be determined whenever a joint survey shall bo made, whether 
hy a formal commission, or by officers detailed for the purpose 
of establishing a point as recently suggested.” 

Xo further international communications of any note with Wth AprU> 
respect to the Alaska boundary were had until 1884, when 
Mr. W. II. Dali, an officer of the United States Geodetic Sur¬ 
vey, wrote semi-officially to Dr. G. M. 1'awson, the present 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada advancing the 

theory that the boundary from the head of Portland Canal to 
the 141st meridian as laid down in the Treaty of 1825 was 
based on a miscouception of the physical features of the coun¬ 
try, inasmuch as a continuous mountain range running par¬ 
allel with the coast (such as is depicted on Vancouver’s map) 
did not exist, and that the alternative proviso in article IV 
of the Treaty was equally impracticable, owing to the impos¬ 
sibility of tracing a line parallel to the windings of the coast 
over “a sea of mountains.” He therefore suggested that the 
question should be referred to a committee of geographers, a 
survey made and a new treaty framed in the- light of the 
extended and accurate knowledge which such survey would 
disclose. 


In the same year the Governor of Alaska in his report to 1 st October 
the President wrote :— 

“The boundary line from Portland Canal to Mount St. 

Elias should he speedily and definitely determined by joint 
survey of the English and American Governments. This 
matter I deem of the first importance Several highways to 
the interior of British Columbia begin within the limits of the 
district, notably the Stickeen river. I am informed that 
rich placers have been discovered on the headwaters of other 
rivers, the Juno, the Tako and the Chilcat. Unless the 
boundary line is definitely determined much trouble will 


Mr. Dali’s theory as to the impracticability of delimiting 
the boundary according to the terms of the Treaty of 1825 
received the official sanction of the United States Government 
in the following year by the President who in his message to 
Congress proposed a preliminary survey with the object ofStbDwmber, 
defining “ a more convenient line.” This policy afterwards 1 ' 

was elaborated in a correspondence between Mr. Bayard, then 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Phelps, American Minister at Lon- ^” nKresa - 
don in the course of which Mr. Bayard observes :— ex. 



Note 9.—See Appeudix No. IV page 
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and Mr. Fhclps in communicating the views of his Govern¬ 
ment to Lord Salisbury, says : — 



Mr. Bayard, in the despatch above referred to goes on to 
instruct Mr. Phelps to bring the views of the United States 
Government to the attention of Lord Salisbury and to suggest 
the expediency of appointing an International Commission 
“ at the earliest practicable day ” to fix upon a conventional 
boundary line. The Canadian Government, to whom the 
matter was referred, while expressing its agreement in prin¬ 
ciple to a preliminary survey, deprecated the appointment of a 
lb., p. 20. Joint Commission “ which would involve a large expenditure of 
public money and lead perhaps to interminable discussions.” 

The failure ot the United States Government to obtain the 
requisite appropriation from Congress delayed any progress 
being made in their contemplated surveys for some time. 

In 1887 Mr. William Ogilvie, an officer of the Canadian 
Government specially detailed for the purpose, made an astro¬ 
nomical determination of the point where the Yukon river is 
Can. Sess crossed by the 141st meridian. He also made a survey by 
Pap!, 1883, which he determined the point of the crossing of Forty Milo 
part'li. p. «4. Creek by the same line. The United States Coast and Geodetic 
surveys later on sent two surveying parties on the same mis¬ 
sion. Besides an independent astronomical determination on 
the Yukon and an independent connecting survey to Forty 
Mile Creek, they also determined astronomically the crossing 
of the Porcupine river. The result of their calculations at the 
Yukon differed about 610 feet from Mr. Ogilvie’e survey, but 
at Forty Mile creek the two very nearly coincided. '" These 
surveys had reference merely to the northern boundary- the 
141st meridian—respecting which there could be no controversy. 

Meanwhile no progress had been made with respect to the 
question of the eastern boundary which remained in statu quo. 
sothCong., During the fisheries negotiations between Great Britain and 
Swuaeex. the United States, held at Washington in 1887-8, several in¬ 
doc. no. 140. formal conferences took place, at the request of Mr. Chamberlain 
between Messrs. Dali and Dawson, at which the possibility of 
agreement upon certain conventional lines was discussed, but 
no result reached, the United States representatives at the con- 
ference taking the ground that their powers did not authorize 
them to treat for an adjustment of the Alaska boundary. This 
discussion disclosed the fact that very little was known of the 
topography of the region under consideration, and revived the 
proposal for a preliminary survey of the locality. 









I to participate in its 


In his despatch quoted above the Mini! 
tract front a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the Superintendent of the United States Coast and Geode¬ 
tic survey which as Mr. Phelps observed “shows the time and 
n miner if the proposed survey, the composition of the party 

^"t h ro'u^ l! enu *t l'd s'co r res p o n < 1 < ■ n C( 1 and particularly ina letter 

of the Interior^f^Canoda^by'th'e'^Suileriiitendent'rtMhe UnT^d 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, tt was assumed on the part 
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of the United States (as in 188.5) that the botmdary line pre¬ 
scribed by the Treaty of 1825 is impracticable, and the object 
of the expedition and survey proposed by the United States 
was not the ascertainment of facts and data necessary to the 
delimitation of the boundary already provided for by mter- 
at al i greement, but to “ afford the geographical informa¬ 
tion requisite to the proper negotiation °f a new treaty 
between the United States and hr rent Pritam to bo substituted 
for the Treaty of 1825 between Great Britain ami Kussia. - 
The Canadian Government dissented from the view that the 
treaty of 1825 was impracticable and declined to co-operate 
in any expedition sent with the object of laying down a new 
line which should be independent of its provisions. Each 

On the part of the Canadian Government Mr. Otto J. Klotz 
visited the Pacific coast in 1889, and in December of that year 
made a report to the Minister of the Interior of the result of 
his investigations. Mr. Klotz found a party of United States 
surveyors in the vicinity of Admiralty island engaged in delim¬ 
iting the shore line and taking soundings tor purposes of 
navigation, but no survey of the interior country had been 
made at that date under the authority of the United States 
Government. 

A somewhat more detailed examination of the physical 
features of the coast was made in 1891 by Mr. W. F. King, 
Chief Astronomer of the Department of the Interior. 13 

In March, 1891, the Canadian Ministry drew the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the fact that in the report of 
■’ TT ; . ’ " ’ - ,• f or 1888, the 



ing the Alaska boundary which was 


United States 
extension and 
i and the Dom- 
respect- 


signed at Washington on the 22nd July, 1892. 1 ‘ 
Mr. W F. King was appointed Her Majesty’s 
sioner under this treaty, and Dr. F. C. Mendenhall 


„ s Commis- 

tendent of the United - '’states Coast anil" g codetic S Survey 
represented the United States Government. 1 - The Com¬ 
missioners proceeded to make a joint topographical sur- 
vey of the physical features of the cnnntrv Ivina- 
the Portland Canal and the 141st meridian, and on the 31st 
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December 1 ", 1895, submitted their report which still awaits 
the action of the Governments interested. 1 ; 


Among the questions with which the Joint High Commis¬ 
sion of 1898-9 was empowered to deal was that of the Alaska 
boundary. This formed a prominout subject of discussion at 
the meetings of the Commission held in Quebec and Washing¬ 
ton some months ago. 

After a full interchange of views had been had, the United 
States members of the Committee on the subject submitted a 
proposal 1 * to the effect that the Joint High Commission 
should proceed in terms of the Convention of the 22nd 
July, 1892, “to consider and establish the boundary line 
in question,” and that to that end they should consult the 
report and surveys of the Commission appointed under the 
saiil Convention and agree upon the points by longitude and 
latitude where the eastern boundary line crosses certain rivers 
mentioned in correspondence between the two governments in 
the years 1873-5, and such other rivers and places as might be 
agreed upon. They also submitted a proposal 1 touching 
that portion of the boundary in the neighbourhood ol the 
Lynn Canal, which point was recognized by both sides as being 
of paramount importance in the controversy. The British 
contention in regard to it was that the line ought to be so drawn 
as to leave all the land surrounding the upper part of the Lynn i 
Canal in Uritish ternfory, while' according to the American i 
view the line ought to be so drawn as to include the whole ot j 
the land bordering on the Lynn Canal within the teriitory of I 
iheTJnited States. The United States proposal first assumed 
the whole point at issue as decided in their favour and then 
proceeded to allow commercial vessels of Canada “ free ingress 
and egress to and from the Lynn Canal, in the territory of 
Alaska, and to and from any port or harbour thereof as freely 
and in the same terms and subject to the same conditions as 
the commercial vessels of the United States, and subject to no 
other charges or restrictions than those applied to like vessels 
of the United States.” This offer was uuaccompnnied by any 
concession to the British view in other parts of the boundary. 

Neither of these proposals was acceptable to the British 
members of the Commission. As regards the one affecting the 
whole line they were unable to understand why the determi¬ 
nation of the bouudary should be restricted to points where it 
was thought desirable a quarter of a century ago that the line 
should be fixed, and at any other agreed points. The circum¬ 
stances of the present time, in their opinion, called for a delim¬ 
itation of the whole ol the boundary from its southernmost 
point to its contact with the 141st meridian. Any other 
course appeared to them open to the gravest objections. They 
were quite willing to endeavour to fix this boundary by agree¬ 
ment with the United States Commissioners on an equitable 
basis, but could not consent to surrender all the rights of 
Great Britain. If no agreement on the basis of fair equivalent 
was possible the only mode of making provision for the delim¬ 
itation and establishment of the Alaska-Canadiau boundary 
seemed to them to be by means of legal and scientific experts. 

The British members of the Commission found themselves 
equally unable to regard the proposal in relation to the Lynn 
Canal as a fair and equitable settlement of the question They 
proposed in lieu thereof that it should be agreed that the 
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United States should have the whole of the land bordering on 
the Lynn Canal, except Pyramid Harbour and a strip of land 
from that harbour to the boundary line, such as to secure 
access thereto by the Dalton trail. As regards Pyramid Har¬ 
bour, the British Commissioners were prepared to assent to an 
agreement giving equal rights to United States and Canadian 
vessels in that harbour. In the event of this offer not being 
acceptable the British Commissioners proposed as an alternative 
that provision should be made for the delimitation of the 
boundary by legal and scientific experts with a stipulation that 
should Great Britain be found entitled to the land bordering on 
the upper part of the Lynn Canal, Dyea and Skagway with a 
strip of land behind them to the present provisional boundary 
lino should nevertheless belong to the United States, whilst on 
the other hand, should the United States bo found entitled to the 
land bordering on the upper part of that canal, Pyramid Harbour 
and a strip of land securing access to the boundary by the 
Dalton trail should belong to Canada. Should neither of 
these proposals be acceptable, the British Commissioners were 
prepared to leave the question of boundary to be determined 
according to the true construction of the Treaty of 182.> (and 
a consideration of other circumstances in so far as they might 
affect that determination) by legal experts. 

The United States Commissioner's refused both offers 
qualifying their rejection of the former by a proposition that, 
without parting with the sovereignty of any harbours on the 
Lynn Canal, they should grant the use of Pyramid Harbour 
and a strip of laud behind it to the Canadian boundary which 
should be under the exclusive jurisdiction of Canada for fifty 
years. The British Commissioners, while prepared to consider 
this proposal as a basis for negotiations if the details could be 
satisfactorily arranged, strongly objected to the limitation of 
a term of years and insisted that the grant should continuoas 
long as Canada maintained a custom house and a sufficient 
police force for the preservation of order. At this stage of 
the negotiations the United States Commissioners raised 
serious objections to allow Pyramid Harbour to be treated for 
purposes of the coasting trade as a British port, and this 
notwithstanding their previous offer to grant commercial 
vessels of Canada all the privileges granted to similar vessels 
of the United States in the ports of the Lynn Canal. They 
demanded that, with regard to tho coasting trade, Pyramid 
Harbour should he treated as an American port. This tho 
British Commissioners could not agree to, though willing that 
ah ports on the Lynn Canal should be used on precisely the 
same terms by the vessels of both countries. This proposal 
was not acceptable to the United States Commissioners who 
persisted in their refusal to permit British vessels to share in 
tho carrying trade of Pyramid Harbour. 

Various proposals and counter proposals, tho text of which 
will be found elsewhere " were exchanged without the 
mS°"f° ail > re »ulh finally, having exhausted all other 
“f t 0 , reaching a settlement, the British Commissioners 
proposed that the whole question should be submitted on the 
line* ol the V enezuela boundary agreement, to an Arbitral 
Tribunal to consist ot three members, one to be nominated by 
the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council one 
by the President °t the United States, and the third bv the 
other two, with due provision for his selection in the event ot 
failure to agiee. They further agreed that such effect should 

Noth 20.—See Appendix No. IX ixitsim 
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be given to United States occupation of what might prove to 
be British territory as justice, reason, and the equities of the 
case required. 21 

The United States met this by a counter proposal 22 to 
the effect that the question be left to a body of jurists nomi¬ 
nated in equal numbers by each country. They also demanded 
that all settlements on title water settled under the authority 
of the United States should continue to be American territory 
even though they should prove to bo on the British side of 
the line. The United States Commissioners further objected 
“ on principle ” to a European Umpire. 

The negotiations never got beyond this point and were 
shortly afterwards suspended. 


Such, in briei, is the history of the Alaska boundary question 
which at intervals during the last three-quarters of a century 
hns formed the subject of diplomatic controversy. For many 
years an affair of little practical moment, it has become, in 
view of the growing activity which prevails on the western 
coast, a subject of actual and pressing concern, and one which 
in addition to the international misunderstandings it bids fair 
to call forth, menaces the peace and order of whole communities 
in the localities to which it relates. 

The Canadian Government feels that the circumstances of 
the time call for a speedy and final adjustment of this much 
vexed question, and it willingly responds to the request of 
Her Majesty’s Government for a statement of its views us to 
the basis upon which such a settlement may be reached. 

Having regard to the failure which has attended its efforts 
to arrive at an agreement with the United States, either by 
compromise or by a reference of the whole question to arbitra¬ 
tion, ihe Government of Canada finds itself thrown hack on 
the Treaty of 1825 which it has always considered sufficiently 
explicit to admit of practical application. 

In considering the language of articles III and IV of this 
Treaty certain questions suggest themselves. 

These questions may thus lie formulated : 

1. What is the point of commencement? 

2. What channel is Portland Channel ? 

3. What course does the line take from the point of com¬ 

mencement to the entrance to Portland Channel? 

4. To what point on the 56th parallel is the line to be 

drawn from the head of Portland Channel, aud what 
course should it follow between those points ? 

5. What are the mountains situated parallel to the coast? 

6. What is “ the coast ” ? 

Before proceeding to examine these questions in detail it 
may be well to observe that there exists a very general agree¬ 
ment to the effect that the negotiators of the treaty of i825 
relied largely upon Vancouver’s charts and the narrative of 
his voyages for their information respecting the physical 
features of the country with which they found themselves 
called upon to deal. On this point Mr. W. F. King, the 
Canadian expert, remarks in a report to his Government in 
1892: 
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Mr. W. H. Dali, of tho United States Coust and Geodetic 
Survey, in a memorandum on the subject says :— 



1. What is the point of Commencement? 


Ju<Sn,^ 




d there- 




e of Wales’ with tho largeislan 
lying to the north of Dixon Entrance. On Var 
it is marked ‘ 

0 much bro£ 

water” 24 Var 
fore represent 
The southc 
in latitude 54° 41'2i 

that a point to the westward, Cape Mnzonj is slightly ft 
south than Cape Chacon, being in latitude 54° 3:/ 50". Capo 
Muzon is the southern extremity of what looks at tirst sight 
to be a peninsula, but which closer inspection shows to bo se¬ 
parated from the main island by a narrow channel, and thus 

From the correspondence it is evident that the negotiators 
knew of these two capes and believed them both to be on 
Prince of Wales Island, but had no precise knowledge as to 
their relative latitudes, and desired that whichever might 
prove to be the more southerly should be taken for the purposes 
of the Treaty. 2 ' Both capes are marked on Var 


as lying in the vicinity of latitude 54° 40' and within the 
limits of longitude indicated in Article I. The intervening 
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extend further south than either of the 
Cape Muzon then, being the n: 
the point of departure. 


The words of the Treaty are, 


raphers), being plainly 
i called by him Obscr- 


On Vancouver’s i 
Portland Canal is 60 c 
entrance, (to which 
been applied by United States c 
distinguished from the souther 
vatory Inlet. 

The Canadian Government holds that the Portland Channel 
of the treaty is the one so named by Van 
from his charts and narrative which ir 
mutually interpretative. 

The claim has been advanced on the part of the I 
States that the boundary line should enter Portland Canal 1, 
what since 1853 has been known as Portland Inlet, which is doc- 
part of the waters named by Vancouver “ Observatory Inlet.” 1>p ' 
This deflection would give Wales, Pearse and some small 
islands to the United States. The grounds for this contenti 

1. That the Prince of Wales Island of the treaty refers 
Wales Island, and that the provision in Article IV to the etf< 
that Prince of Wales Island is to belong wholly to Russia is 
provide for the contingency of the line in passing throu, 
Portland Inlet touching Wales Island. 


Kg 


2. That the sc 
gable of the tw< 


2 wider nnd 




3. That while Vancouver distinguishes betwee 
Canal and Observatory Inlet he has indicated both on his w ' 
charts as beginning at Point Ramsden, leaving the lower parts 
of both channels unnamed. 

1. The contention that the Prince of Wales Island of the 
treaty was not the island known to-day by that name, but 
Wales Island which lies at the entrance" to Portland Inlet, is 
wholly untenable. In the first place the negotiations which 
resulted in the Treaty of 1825, show that the Prince of Wales 
Island therein referred to is cut bv the 55° parallel. The 
parallel of 55 ’ does not touch Wales Island or come within 
12 miles thereof. Further, Prince of Wales Island of the 
Treaty is said to lie between the 13V nnd 133° degree of longi¬ 
tude, whereas Wales Island lies at least 20 miles to the east 
of 13 V. Moreover, though the southernmost point of Wales 
Island is marked ‘Point Wales’ on Vancouver’s chart, the 
Island itself is unnamed and has only been known under its 
present appellation within the last forty years. 

2. The argument that because the southern passage is wider 
and more easy of access, therefore it is the entrance to the 
Portland Canal of Vancouver refutes itself, for the narrow 
limits and constricted form of the northern channel render 

o it of the word 4 canal * at once more natural 
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and appropriate than to the wider inlet below It also accords 
more closely with the text of the Treaty— 1 le long do la passe 
dite Portland Channel \ Who with a map of the locality 
before him can doubt which is the ‘ passe ’ 2 ' referred to ? 

As regards the third reason, it is apparent that Vancouver 
placed the words ‘Portland Canal’ and ‘Observatory Inlet’ 
along that portion of those arms of the sea lying well in the 
interior, because the upper portion of the inlets in question 
afforded a more convenient space on the charts for indicating 
their names than the indented and mountainous region fringing 
the coast. It is to be noted that he does not call the lower 
portions of Portland Canal and Observatory Inlet by any other 
names or give any indication that lie desired to represent them 
as distinct from the upper waters. In the light of his narra¬ 
tive it is plain that he understood both to extend to the ocean. 
Indeed, he says this in so many words. As regards Obser- 
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is about 70 miles. Both these conditions apply to the channel 
which begins off Fort Tongass and passes to the north of 
Wales and Pearse islands recently named by the United States 
cartographers Pearse Canal. - s 

In the record of the negotiations which resulted in the 
Treaty of 1825 are many references to Portland Channel, or 
Canal, as it is indifferently called. 

Count Nesselrode, in rejecting Sir C. Bagot’s first proposal 
that the line should be drawn through Chatham Strait to the 
head of the Lynn Canal, lays it down as a sine qud non that 
the Russian sovereignty on the continent must extend to the 
55th degree of latitude, the line of the Emperor Paul. He 
expresses his willingness to accept that boundary, but inas¬ 
much as it cuts Prince of Wales Island he suggests that the 
southern limit of the Russian possessions should be carried 
down to 54° 40' “ et de la faire aboutir sur le continent au 
Portland Canal.” 2 ‘ 

Sir C. liagot, in presenting an amended plan objected to 
the proposal made by the Russian Plenipotentiaries on the 
ground that— 

- Une ligne de demarcation tracce de I’ntrtoiM nn<ridionale de l’lle da 
Prince de (allies jusquu l'emlxmchure da (’anal de Portland, de la par le milieu 
de ce canal jusqu'A ce quelle touche la terre ferme, de lit jusqu’aux montagnes 
qui bordent la cote, et de lit le long de ces montagnes jusqu’ii la longitude du 
139c degre, etc., teroit a Sa Majesty Britannique la souverainete de toutes ces 


Hero Sir C. Bagot plainly shows that he understands the 
entrance to Portland Canal to be in latitude 51° 45' as indicat¬ 
ed by Vancouver. 31 The Russians adhered to their proposal 
that Portland Channel should form their southern continental 
boundary and this insistence on their part led to protracted 
discussions Haviug regard to this steadfast and ultimately 
successful contention of Russia that her southern frontier should 
extend to the 55th degree—that this line was slightly shifted 
in order to secure a geographical boundary—that the Portland 
Canal of Vancouver affords the first natural boundary on the 
continent south of 55°—that Sir C. Bagot objected to it on 
the ground that it would carry the line down to 54° 45'— 
there cannot be a reasonable doubt that the first inlet south of 
55 ’ whose entrance lies in 54° 45', marks the beginning of the 
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line of boundary on the continent. That inlet is the one marked 
on modern charts Tongass Passage and Pearsc Cnnal, which 
passes to the north of Kannaghunut, Sitklan, Wales and Pearso 
Islands, named by its discoverer, Vancouver, Portland Canal. 

The national importance of owning both sides of the entrance 
’ ' ‘fest, forWales Island not only com- 

and Inlet but also the harbour of 
i natural advantages fitting it 
e transcontinental railways. The 
commercial and strategic value of^ those islands to Great 
Britain cannot easily be over estimated, while they are relatively 
of little importance to the United States. 


Having determined the point of departure and also tho point 
where the line enters within the continent, the question arises 
what course should the line joining these two points follow ? 

As to this the treaty is silent. The line “ commencing from 
the southernmost point of the island called Prince of Wales 


along the chat: 
■ being had to the 


d to the north i 
tel,” no referent 
l and the mouth of the cl 
In the a 

to the rules of legal construction 33 to hold’t 
joining the two points—that is to say the southe 
”- ’ a point in the c 1 ’ ” 


Portland Canal in latitude 54° 45' 30"—si 
direct course, which is along the arc of a 
Muzon lies further south than the e 


entrance to 
d follow the most 
eat circle. Cape 
o Portland canal 


din the t 


y as the 


indicated above. A straight line joining the two there¬ 
fore reviontern an won/ in the words of the treaty, and in 
so doing would cut the tip off Cape Chacon, thus accounting 
tor tho provision of Article IV., ■* that the island called Prince 
of Wales Island shall belong wholly to Russia.” 34 

On behalf of the United States it is argued that the line 
starting from the southernmost point ot Prince of Wales Island 
should follow along the parallel of 54 J 40', and they base their 
contention on tho tact that this latitudinal line is expressly 
immencement, and 
r should proceed 

- r-. 11 was considered 

cessary. They affirm that in fixing the southern boundary 
Hadin' f U ^ la » l )088e881 ° 118 the line of 54° 40' was the “ domi- 
“ or . , n . , ,V olllt t0 the Russian-American treaty 
oi 1844, by which Russia and the United States mutually 
s tho dividing line between 
the North-west coast, 
legotiations with Great 
leously, and while the 


of the IS 
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treaty with the United States was concluded before an under- nth April, 
standing with England was reached, the Russians, some time 1824 - 
previous to the signing of the treaty with the United States, ^ h 1 ^ ru ' 
had intimated to Great Britain their proposal to carry the lr F „b ra . 
boundary down to the southernmost point of Prince of Wales ary,']825. 
Island, i.e., to 54° 40'. 

Here we have the first allusion to this celebrated lino which 
half a century ago furnished our American cousins with an 
occasion to give expression to their patriotism and neighbourly 
feelings in the amicable alliteration of “ fifty-four forty or fight.” 

The statement that this parallel was the “ dominating 
factor” in the negotiations of 1823-4 is incorrect. It has 
already been pointed out 85 that when Russia was forced to 
abandon her extravagant pretensions put forward in the Ukaso 
of 1821 she took her stand upon the charter of the Emperor 
Paul and claimed down to That line and none other was 
the governing factor in the negotiations for the southern 
boundary. The extension to 54° 40' was a local exception to 
fit a particular case, applicable only to Princo Wales Island 
with the sole object of including “les deux pointes do terre” 
which otherwise would be left “ en dehors.” ! " 

It further appears that the United States, aware of Russia’s 
stand upon this question, itself proposed 55° as the line of 
demarcation between their settlements 37 , and it is a fair 
inference that the reason why the United States subsequently 
accepted 54° 40' was the circumstance that Russia had mean¬ 
while in her negotiations with England suggested the modifi¬ 
cation in order to include the whole of Prince of Wales 
Island which happened to extend to the neighbourhood of 
54° 40'. 

Moreover it must be borne in mind that the treaty of 1824 
was substantially a commercial convention for purposes of 
navigation and trade. It acknowledged no rights of sove¬ 
reignty and therefore cannot be held to define territorial 
limits. 

“To any one reading Article III of the Treaty of 1825 ” 
writes Mr. W. F. King, a highly competent authority upon 
the subject, “it is plain that the southernmost point of Prince 
of Wales Island is intended as the point of beginning, and 
not the parallel of latitude. The geographical co-ordinates 
are given for purposes of identification merely. If they were 
intended to govern, the wording would be different, and a 
definition of a point by geographical co-ordinates must be by 
the intersection of two lines, not by a parallel of latitude and 
two meridians of longitude 75 miles apart. Seeing that the 
line is to 4 ascend to the north ’ from the point mentioned, a 


i . . ■ 


8 History of Oregon, California, jkc., 


.....e United States edition of 1845,- 

sh boundary Parting from Cape Chacon (the south-east point of Pri 

.----* . 1 -- entrance of Portland Canal,- 

stem end to pass between isla 
:or by United States, 
ry of Oregon and California s 


1 % 


of Wales Island) and n 
slightly but quite distinc 
thus not folloiriiuj lat. 54 
Greenhow's hook is 

other Territories on the .... ..-. . , 

Translator ami Librarian to the Department of State of United States. 

This work was officially presented (in pursuance of an Act of Congress) to the 
British Government in 1845, in connection with the Oregon boundary question. For 
oorresix>ndence sec British Case, Behring Sea Arbitration, p. OS. 

In “Map of Alaska ami adjoining regions compiled by Ivan Petrof, Si*ecial 
Agent, Tenth Census, ' the line between Alaska and British Columbia makes no 
pretence to follow the lat. of 54 40', but follows a sinuous course through Dixon 

—- - .. : -*?ntion is to divide the waters 

ere can be no United States 


, While this contradicts 54 40' it* 


April (22nd March), 184ll! 


ic Hudson's Bay Compel 





claim that the line is to run 
parallel of latitude seems 


50 miles due east along a 
It is understood that the 
United States' claim that the negotiators intended that the 
line should follow the parallel of 54° 40', and to provide for 
the possibility that this parallel might cut oft a part of Pnnce 
of Wales Island, they made the proviso in the fourth artmle 
that the island called Prince of Wa es Island shall belong 
wholly to Russia. It may be noticed that,, it such was the 
intention, there was no necessity for mentioning I nnce ot 
Wales Island in the third article at all. The name is super¬ 
fluous and ou^ht, under this contention, to have been omitted 
as misleading'ratlier than explanatory. Also, if the Russians 
supposed the point of Prince of Wales Island to pass below 
54° 40' they were claiming sovereignty over territory which 
in the previous year, by convention with the United States, 
they had agreed not to occupy. Upon the theory that the 
line commencing at the southernmost point ot Prince of Wales 
in the latitude and between the longitudes mentioned 
' • began to ascend to 


... eaty, immediately 

was requisite to provide tin 
Island should belong to Ru 
possibly have cut off some 


to the north, it 
of Prince of Wales 
:h a line would 
e island and giyen 
and harmonizes 
which other- 



;1 of latitude. The 
f Prince of Wales 
id Channel till it 
strikes the mainland in latitude 56°, though Mr. Canning is 
careful to say that when it reaches Mount St. Elias it shall 
proceed thence along the 139 th degree of longitude to the Polar 

And the reason for the distinction is manifest. The 139th 
meridian lies along land. That portion of the parallel of 54° 
40' under discussion, passes over the high seas. Between 
Cape Muzon and the entrance to Portland Canal stretch 60 
miles of open ocean. The whole negotiation which led to the 
Treaty of 18-J5 grew out of au attempt on the part of Russia 
to circumscribe the sea. 
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which should serve as a line of demarcation betwet 
possessions and those of another power, without regard to the 
rest of the world, whoso rights in those seas rested on the same 
fundamental principle as her own ? Such a procedure Canning 
himself declared to bo “ a thing not to be tolerated by 
England.. 

Mr. Dali, on behalf on the United States, declares that the 
line should follow the parallel of 54' 40' and has illustrated 
his view by inserting in brackets after “ the said liue ” in 
article I of the Treaty, the 
parallel of 54° 40']. 

In none of the drafts or counterdrafts ol 
in the correspondence, d 
assumption. On the o ‘ 
hold the 

,e on the part of the negotiators, who certainly 
cannot be supposed to have set their hands to anything which 
might be construed into a recognition of those arbitrary and 
offensive pretensions which they had met together to disannul. 

From the entrance to the head of the Portland Canal no 

^ It is evident from Sir C. Bagot’s amended p 
understood the line was to run “ par le milieu d 
This agrees witli the rule in such cases according tc 


S amended proposal that he 



in latitude 55° 56', or 

the 56° para. 

implying the 
Plenipotentiai ico were i 
terminates at a point to 
plainly so indicated on Vi 
of the period which sho 
55 45'. While the lan; 


it place Portland 
of the channel is 
ir miles south of 


if the fact that the channel 
of that parallel 4: , for it is 
charts,and the Bussian maps 
jd of the canal in latitude 
Treaty is without doubt 
) imply that the Portland 
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iral boundar 


universally adopied is, not to 


veys shall have been m 
head of the St. Croix shouhl not reach the highl 
tiou of those designated in the Treaty of 1783 : t 


According to this decision, the line on leaving the head of 
the Portland Canal should pass by a direct course—that is 
along the arc of a great circle—to the point of intersection of 
the 56th degree of latitude with the summit of the mountains 
situated parallilement to the coast. 

From the report of Mr. W. F. King ‘ % it appears that the 
56° crosses the mountains nearest the coast in at least three 
places, namely in two points about the head of Behm’s Canal, 
aud in one point near the west shore of Cleveland peninsula. 


At this place it may be well to set out the contention of 
the Provincial Government of British Columbia with respect 
to the course the boundary should follow between the 
southernmost point of Prince of Wales Island and the 56th 
parallel. According to that Government the line should 
ascend to the north along Clarence Strait, Behm Canal on 
the west side of Revilla Gigedo Island, and Burroughs 
Bay, at the north-west point of which it would strike the 
56th degree of latitude near to the summit of the mountains 
situated parallilement to the coast. 

It is argued in support of this claim that the words “ dite 
Portland Channel” found their way into the final draft of the 
Treaty of 1825, if not surreptitiously, at any rate through a 
clerical error when the accepted parts of the several projets 
were being combined. The advocates of this contention urge 
that the directions contained in the treaty as it stands, are 
inconsistent with the geographical features of the country 
and impossible of fulfilment; that a line cannot ascend to the 
north on its way to the entrance of a channel lying sixty miles 
east of the point of departure: that it could not ascend Portland 
Channel until it struck the continent at 56°, because the 
channel terminates to the south of that line: that even if 
Portland Channel reached to the 56th parallel, the line could 
not strike the summit of the mountains parallilement to the 
coast, “because there are several intervening ranges and the 
line would necessarily run considerably more than 10 marine 
leagues from the coast.” They assert, which is the fact, that 
the substitution of Clarence Strait for Portland Channel is 
consistent with the topography of the country and affords a 
clear, ready, practicable and natural solution of the whole 
matter. The line would ascend to the north along an actual 
water channel all the way until in latitude 56" it reached 
those mountains parallilement to the coast which appear on 
Vancouver’s chart as coming down to the shore of Burroughs 
Bay. There are in existence several maps dating from the early 
part of the century which give colour to this view “, and 
a sentence in Count Nesselrode’s letter to Count Lieven 45 
transmitting the ratification of the treaty, which may be cited 
in its favour. In this letter Count Nesselrode charges Count 
Lieven to observe to Mr. Canning “ qu’il eut etc plus con- 
forme, d’aprbs l’opinion de Sa Majesty Imperiale, et aux 
principes d’une mutuelle justice et it ceux des convenances 
reciproques, de donner pour frontifere d la lisiire de cite que la 
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Russie doit possider depuis le 56 ° de latitude ttord, jusqu’au 
point d’intersection du 141° de longitude ouest, la Crete des 
montagnes qui suivent les sinuosites de la cdte.” _ 

13th March, Here the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs in a state 
182B ' paper, written before the ink on the treaty had time to dry 

deliberately affirms that the Russian territories are bounded 
on the south by the 56" of latitude, which is practically what 
Bagot latterly contended for, and which accords precisely with 
the contention of the British Columbia Government. 

On the other hand, there is no denying the fact, however 
inconvenient it may be, that the words “ dite Portland Chan- 
nel ” do occur in the Treaty—and it is difficult to believe 
that their presence there can be the result ot accident 
or that the British Plenipotentiaries were not a party to their 
insertion at the place where they are found, more especially, as 
has already been shown 4 6 Sir C. Bagot tried to get a line by 
way of Clarence Strait and failed. He first proposed that the 
channel should run through Chatham Strait to the head of 
the Lynn Canal. This was met by the Russians with the 
counter projet already referred to 4I , which Sir C. Bagot in 
turn declined to accept, and proposed a line running from 
“ west to east through the middle of the channel separating 
Prince of Wales and Duke of York Islands from the islands 
lying to the north of those islands,” i.e. Sumner Strait. 

The Russians objected to this, in turn, on the ground that the 
posts of the Russian Company extended to the neighbourhood 
of the 55th parallel, the limit grauted to them 25 years before 
by the Emperor Paul, and which they contended had been 
tacitly acquiesced in by the whole world. In reply Sir C. Bagot 
told them that England had never admitted that Russia pos¬ 
sessed any territorial rights on the continent south of her 
establishments thereon : that they had never claimed to possess 
posts on the mainland further south than 60° or 59°, and that 
they had declared their only object in seeking a coast strip 
was to afford them a point d’appui necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of their establishments on the islands. 

He then proposed a further modification of his last offer by 
agreeing to run the line northward from the southern extremity 
of Clarence Strait to Sumner Strait thus giving Prince of 
Wales Island to Russia while adhering to 56° as"the British 
boundary upon the coast ' \ To this the Russians replied that 
the possession of Prince of Wales Island without the opposite 
mainland coast would be of no advantage to them, and that 
they must insist upon the line of 55° on the continent, where¬ 
upon Sir C. Ragot referred the matter home. On the 29th 
May, 1824, Mr. Canning informed Count Lieven that “alter 
mature consideration” it had been determined to enlarge Sir C 
Bagot’s discretion so far as to enable him to admit with certain 
qualifications the terms last proposed by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, and on the 12th July, Canning wrote Bagot instructing 






5. What are the Mountains Situated “ Parallelement ” to 
the Coast? 



“ 3 ^ 


In their first written proposition the Russians say that 












Russian Ambassador took exception to tho line following the 
base of the mountains instead of the summit, pointing out that 
in view of the limited knowledge of the geographical features 
of the north west coast available, it might turn out that the 
mountains forming the boundary reached by an imperceptible 
slope to the water’s edge. '” 1 So well did Count Lieven under¬ 
stand the British proposal that he was apprehensive lest the 
boundary line might actually coincide with the coast! To 
obviate that possibility he suggested that the crest of the 
mountains—the same mountains, be it observed—be taken in¬ 
stead of the base. 

n new move of the Russians, qualified his assent ^by ^in¬ 
sisting that the mountains should be the boundary only 
where they did not extend more than ten leagues from the 
coast, otherwise said he, foreseeing the inaccuracy of the maps 
before them, “ We might be assigning to Russia immense tracts 
“of inland territory where we onlv intended to give and they 
a strip of sea coast.”"' This is his final 
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Indeed, from the general tenor of the negotiations as well 
as from the particular terms employed throughout—“the sea¬ 
ward base”—“mountains which border the coast”—which 
extend inland “a very short distance ”—which bound “a strip 
of sea coast ”—it is evident that what Canning and Bagot had 


The language of tl 
with this conelui' 
foothold on the 
necessary for the 
islands for which 

With regard to the expressio 
may be observed that the word 

cannot be understood 
where equidistant.’ 





In Mr. Canning’s 


x to Bagot of the 12th July, 1824, he 




’ is associated with the coast in a sense equally 
) its fiual application in the 4th article of the 

-„, ,.„ere provision is made for the contingency of 

:ie mountains being sometimes more and sometimes less than 
0 marine leagues distant from the ocean, plainly shows that 
; must be understood throughout in the sense of ‘along’ or 
‘in the general direction of’ the coast. 

Nor does the treaty call for a continuous chain of mountains. 
Like ‘para'ilElement.’ the \ 
by the Russian plenipotenti 

a exception to by the Hud- 
to it as ‘ the supposed chain 



nor “range” occurs in die treaty. ^ Bis si 


is lying within five or six miles of the 
h present a general parallelism thereto." s It 
he part of Canada that it is to these and not 
fteen miles inland that the provisions of the 
matters not that the latter are more lofty than 
; “ une trfes petite distance de la c6te.” The 













relative height of the mountains is not a governing factor in 
the case. Proximity to the ocean is the test. We seek those 
mountains which border the coast.” 

They must be mountains however, and this suggests the 
inquiry : what is a mountain ? 

Upon this point Mr. W. E. King observes : 



6. Wiiat is the Coast? 


The treaty says: 





(1) i 

by the treaty within the prescribed limit; 

(2) Consequently it is necessary to fall back on the alterna¬ 
tive provision in Article IV., and 

(3) That the ten leagues mentioned therein must be measured 
from the head of tide water around all the inlets. 

The Canadian Government maintains, as has been shown, 
that there does exist within a few miles of the ocean a range of 
mountains sufficiently marked to come within the meaning of 
the Treaty, and that in any part should an interruption in this 
range make it necessary to have recourse to the 10 league line 
such lino should be measured from the coast Thus arises the 
question : 

“ What is the coast?” 

Murray, the Imperial, Worcester, Webster, in fact all good 
English dictionaries deline “ coast ” in its maritime sense as, 

“ The edge or margin of the land next the sea—the sea 


o American a 


iglish Encyclopedia of Law” n 
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It is submitted that the negotiators of the Treaty of 1825 
employed c$te in this its primary and natural sense. 

The American interpretation of the word is that the negotia¬ 
tors intended by it that the strip of land given to .Russia should 
include and pass round all the bays and inlets of the ocean. 
The Canadian contention, on the contrary, is that the word 
c6te here employed refers to the general outline of the shore, 
excluding the bays, creeks and other indentations which, by 
the well understood law of nations, arc territorial waters. 

This interpretation is not arbitrary or conventional; it is in 
accordance with the spirit and letter of the treaty. In the first 
place, it is hardly conceivable that the negotiators intended 
that the lines should go round every little bay, or indentation 
of the shore, the governing language of the treaty being that 
the line is to follow the crest of the mountains, which obviously 
means a broad and easily traceable line. 

There is more. Article VII. of the treaty contains provisions 
which are inconsistent with the American contention. Ac¬ 
cording to that contention, all bays, creeks and indentations 
were to be included in the strip of land given to Russia. Yet 
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m discussing it, it is difficult to avoid some repetition. 

In Sir C. Bagot’s amended proposal, made in the early stages 


ten marine leagues distant from the rivage. 

Sir C. Bagot resolutely held out for a southern boundary at 
56° 30' or 56°, and the Russians proving obdurate, he referred 
the matter home. 

Canning, after consultation with officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company decided to give way as regards the southern bound¬ 
ary, and so instructed Bagot in his letter of the 12th July, 
1824, in which he charges him to secure as the eastern limit 
“ a line following the sinuosities of the coast along the base of 
the mountains nearest to the sea to Mount Elias.” 











and Article II. of the Russian counter draft reads 
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These passages establish that the Russians distinguished 
between the shores and heads of inlets and the ocean. The 
Canadian Government takes the same view. It holds that the 
shores of inlets were not included in the meaning to be con¬ 
veyed by ‘ la e&te ’ which refers to the general outline of the 
continental shore. It maintains that the word “ Ocean ” is 
inapplicable to inlets less than six miles wide, and conse¬ 
quently that the line, whether marked by mountains or by a 
survey line, should be drawn without reference to such inlets. 

None of the inlets between Portland Canal and Mount St. 

Elias are six miles in width excepting only the Lynn Canal 7 “ 
which is about fourteen miles at the entrance. Consequently, 1 
with that exception, the boundary may not be measured from j 
any point within the mouth of inlets. As regards the Lynn . 

Canal, the line joining the two points where that inlet narrows j 
down to six miles in width, 7 7 that is to say where the terri- i 
torial waters begin, should be regarded as the coast and the 
ten marine leagues inland measured from that line. 78 

Such is the Canadian contention, which it is submitted 
accords with the spirit and true intent of the Treaty. 

That this interpretation appeals to the advocates of the 50th Congress, 
United States side of the case as a reasonable and probable senateEx. 
one is to be inferred from the misrepresentations and distor- doc. No.1«, 
tions to which it is subjected by them. Mr. Dali endeavours to pp ’ 25 ' 26 ' 
dispose of it by what he styles the “reductio ad absurdam” 79 
method as follows. ‘There are none of the islands in the 
archipelago north of Dixon’s entrance which do not approach 
within six miles of one another or of the continental shore. 

They are all mountainous. On the Canadian hypothesis all the 
archipelago for the purposes of the boundary becomes solid 
land. Of this land there would be a strip, excluding all of 
the continent, in no place less than fifty and sometimes over 
eighty miles wide, etc.’ 

The obvious answer to this is that the whole controversy 
has reference to a coast strip—a lisiere on the continent —for 
the purpose of protecting the islands. It has never been urged 
that the rule of international law with respect to the three mile 
limit operates to turn water into land or join islands to the 
continent, though from the authorities cited by the counsel for 
the -United States before the Halifax Fisheries Commission it 
is undoubtedly true that within those limits the sea has come 
to be treated as forming part of the territory of the State. 
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neutral 


Law of Thus Yattel says: 

nations, , 1f th «ea within cannon-shot of the coast is considered a< 

289-291. fortress is not a good prize. 

And Professor Bluntsohli in his “ Law of Nations ” lays down 
the rule in the same way. 

Book IV, “ When the frontier of a State » 

par. 302-309. JWntagJU ^tn'XtftSS the Sist-is^tsidered as ponging to the 

SriSTy oflif State. Treat.ee or agreements can establish other and more precise 


Record of the 

ffgja&t. 


These and many other authorities in the same sense are 
quoted by Mr. Dwight Foster, Agent of the United States 
before the Halifax Fisheries Commission, who thus sums up 
his argument—an argument designed to prove that all bodies 
of water beyond the three mile limit are the open sea : 



It is submitted as a fair inference that the converse of the 
above proposition is equally true, and that therefore the sinu¬ 
osities of the shore are not to be reckoned within three miles 
from low water mark. 

In the “ American Monthly Review of Reviews” for August, 
1899, Mr. "William H. Lewis, who introduces himself as having 
been attached to the Behring Sea Tribunal of Arbitration, so 
gives as a British contention in the Alaskan controversy. 



No such contention was ever advanced by Canada for the 
same reason as applies to Mr. Dali’s ‘ reductio ad absurdum ’ 
argument, because the whole dispute is about a strip of coast 
on the mainland as distinct from the islands. 


To sum up. The Government of Canada affirms that the 
question of the boundary line between the Dominion and Alaska 
is fixed by the Treaty between Great Hritain and Russia of 
1825. That the provisions of that Treaty, though not so clear 
nor precise as might be desired, are sufficiently explicit to ad¬ 
mit of an interpretation consistent with the natural features of 
the country. It accordingly holds that the line beginning 
from the extremity of Cap ■ Muzon should pass in a direct line, 
or great circle, to the middle point of the mouth of the chan¬ 
nel between Sitklan Island and the mainland near Fort Tongass, 
passing to the north of Bean Island, which lies a short dis¬ 
tance to the westward of Cape Chacon, and intersecting the 
latter cape, which, however, although lying at its southern 
extremity south of the great circle is to be included in United 
States territory by a deflection of the line of demarcation 
round its shores. From the mouth of the entrance between 
•jo 1 ® la ‘ ld and tho mainland, the line should pass up the 
middle of the channel explored by Vancouver and named by 
Po “ land ’, B ca 'l al ’ 1 to wit: between the continental main¬ 
land and hitklan, Wales and Pearse Islands in succession and 
beyond them up the middle of the portion of Portland Channel 
which lies completely within the continent, to its head ; thence 
ma^direct line to the nearest intersection of the line of sum- 

cier.^Kngds^ “ thie .rticle he ren- 
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mit of the mountains parallel and nearest to the coast, at or 
near Burroughs Bay, by the 56th parallel. From this point 
the line of demarcation should follow the summit of the moun¬ 
tains parallel and nearest to the coast, passing between the 
successive summits in straight lines; the coast being under¬ 
stood to be the line of mean low-water mark on the continental 
shore, with the proviso that any inlet, inland sea, gulf, haven, 
creek, river or stream whose mouth between the nearest head¬ 
lands of the continent is less than six marine miles in width, be 
considered as territorial, and the straight line joining such head¬ 
lands, as the coast; and the line of demarcation being under¬ 
stood to cross such inlet or opening in a direct line from summit 
to summit of the mountains on each side thereof. 


Such is Canada’s case, complicated to some extent by the 
claim of the United States based on alleged prescriptive rights 
which they assert have accrued to them by reason of undis¬ 
turbed occupation, particularly at the head of the Lynn CanaL 
The question of continuous occupation is one of fact, which the 
Canadian Government by no means admit From all the in¬ 
formation available it is considered by them extremely unlikely 
that the United States can point to any permanent settlement 
of any kind at the head of the Lynn Canal prior to the date 

boundary. S1 They are, however, willing, in the event of the 
whole question going before an arbitral tribunal, to agree that 
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such well established occupation shall be dealt with on 
in6s laid down in tli© recent Venezuela boundary treaty, 
is to say, with due regard to reason, justice, the principles 
iternational law and the equities of the case. 
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CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND HIS MAJESTY 
THE EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS RELATIVE TO NAVIGATING, FISHING, 
ETC., IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


[Conc’uded April 17, 1824 : Ratification exchanged January 11,1825, proclaimed January 12,1825.] 


Au Nom de la Tri:s Sainte et Indivisible 
Trinite. 

Le President des Etats Unis d’Amerique, et Sa 
Majesty l’Empereur de toutes les Russies, voulant 
cimenter les liens d’amitid qui les unissent, et 
assurer entre eux le maintien invariable d’un pur- 
fait accord, moyennant la presente Convention, 
ont noramti pour leurs Plenipotentiaires a cet effet, 
savoir : Le President des Etats Unis d’Araerique, 
le Sieur Henry Middleton, citoyen des dits Etats, 
et leur Envove Extraordinaire et Ministre Pleni- 
potentiaire pres Sa Majesty Imperiale: et Sa 
Majeste l’Empereur de toutes les Russies, ses aimds 
et feaux les Sieurs Charles Robert Comte de Nes¬ 
selrode, Conseiller Privti actuel, Membre du Con- 
seil d’Etat, Secretaire d’Etat Dirigeant le Min is tore 
des affaires etrangercs, Chambellan actuel, Cheva¬ 
lier de l’ordre de St. Alexandre Nevsky, Grand 
Croix de l’ordre de St. Wladimir de la Ire 
classe, Chevalier de celui de l'aigle blanc de Polo- 
gne, Grand Croix de l’ordre de St. Etienne et 
d’Hongrie, Chevalier des ordres du St. Esprit et 
de St. Michel et Grand Croix de celui de la 
Legion d’Honneur de France, Chevalier Grand 
Croix des ordres de l’aigle noir et de l’aigle rouge 
de Prusse, de l’annonciade de Sardaigne, de Chat les 
III d’Espagne, de St. Ferdinand et du merite de 
Naples, de l’Elephant de Danemarc, de l’Etoile 
Polaire de Sufede, de la Couronnede Wurtemberg, 
des Guelphes de Hanovre du Lion Beige, dela 
Fidelity de Bade, et de St. Constantin de Parme : 
et Pierre de Poletica, Conseiller d’Etat actuel 
Chevalier de l’ordre de St. Anne de la 1 re classe 
et Grand Croix de l’ordre de St. Wladimir de la 
seconde ; lesquels apres avoir echange leurs pleins- 
pouvoirs, trouves en bonne et due forme, ont 
arret4 et signe les stipulations suivantes — 


Article Premier. 


[Translation.] 

In the Name of tiie Most Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity. 

The President of the United States of America 
and His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
wishing to cement the bonds of amity which unite 
them, and to secure between them the invariable 
maintenance of a perfect concord, by means of the 
present convention, have named as their Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries to this effect, to wit: 

The President of the United States of America, 
Henry Middleton, a citizen of said States, and 
their Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary near his Imperial Majesty; and His 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, his be¬ 
loved and faithful Charles Robert Count of 
Nesselrode, actual Privy Councillor, Member of 
the Council of State, Secretary of State directing 
the administration of Foreign Affairs, actual 
Chamberlain, Knight of the Order of St. Alex¬ 
ander Nevsky, Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Wladimir of the first class, Knight of that of the 
White Eagle of Poland, Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Stephen of Hungary, Knight of the Orders 
of the Holy Ghost and St. Michael, and Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor of France, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Orders of the Black and of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia, of the Annunciation of Sar¬ 
dinia, of Charles 111 of Spain, of St. Ferdinand and 
of Merit of Naples, of the Elephant of Deumark, of 
the Polar Star of Sweden, of the Crown of Wiirt- 
emberg, of the Guelphs of Hanover, of the Belgic 
Lion, of Fidelity of Baden, anil of St. Constantine 
of Parma ; and Pierre de Poletica, actual Coun¬ 
sellor of State, Knight of the Order of St. Ani.e 
of the first class, and Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Wladimir of the second ; 

Who, after having exchanged their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon 
and signed the following stipulations : 

Article I. 


II est convenu que dans aucune partie du grand 
oc4an, appele communement Ocean Pacifique ou 
Mer du Sud, les citoyens ou sujets respectifs des 
hautes puissances contractantes ne seront ni trou¬ 
bles, ni genes, soit dans la navigation, soit dans 
l’exploitation de la peche, soit dans la faculte 
d’aborder aux cfltes sur des points qui ne seroient 
pas deja occupes, afin d’y faire le commerce avec 
les indigenes, sauf toutefois, les restrictions et 
conditions determines par les articles qui suivent. 

Article Deuxieue. 


It is agreed that, in any part of the Great 
Ocean, commonly called the Pacific Ocean, or 
South Sea, the respective citizens or subjects of 
the high contracting Powers shall be neither dis¬ 
turbed nor restrained, either in navigation or in 
fishing, or in the power of resorting to the coasts, 
upon points which may not already have been oc¬ 
cupied, for the purpose of trading with the 
natives, saving always the restrictions and condi¬ 
tions determined by the following articles. 

Article II. 


Dans la vue d’empicher que les droits de navi¬ 
gation et de peche exerces sur le grand ocean par 
les citoyens et sujets des hautes puissances con¬ 
tractantes ne deviennent le pretexte d’un com¬ 
merce illicite, il est convenu, que les citoyens des 
Etats Unis n’aborderont a aucun point ou il se 
trouve un etablissement Russe, sans la permission 


M ith a view of preventing the rights of naviga- 
rion and of fishing exercised upon the Great 
Ucean by the citizens and subjects of the high 
contracting Powers from becoming the pretext for 
an illicit trade, it is agreed that the citizens of the 
United States shall not resort to any point where 
n establishment, without the per- 
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da Gouverneur ou Commandant; et que r4cipro- 
quement les sujets Russes ne pourront aborder 
sans permission a aucun etablissement des Etats- 
Unis sur la C6te nord-ouest. 

Article Tkoisieme. 

II est con vena en outre, que dorenavant il ne 
pourra etre formd par les citoyens des Etats Unis, 
ou sous l’autoritd des dits Etats, aucun etablisse¬ 
ment sur la Cdte nord ouest d’Ainerique, ni dans 
aucune des iles adjacentes au nord <lu cinquante 
quatrieme degrii et quarantc minutes de latitude 
septentrionale ; et que de meiue il n’en pourra etre 
forme aucun par des sujets Russes, ou sous l’auto- 
rit4 de la Russie, au sud de la meme parallele. 


Article Qcatrieme. 

Il est neanmoins entendu que pendant un terme 
de dix annees a compter de la signature de la 
presente Convention, les vaisseaux de deux 
Puissances, ou qui appartiendroient a leurs citoyens 
ou sujets respectifs, pourront reciproquement 
frequenter sans entrave quelconque, les mers 
interieure-s, les golfes havres et criques sur la cflte 
mentionnee dans l’article precedent, afin d’y faire 
la peehe et le commerce avec les naturels du pays. 

Article Cinquieme. 

Sont toutcfois exceptees de ce meme commerce 
accorde par l’article precedent, toutes les liqueurs 
spiritueuses, les armes a feu, armcs blanches, 
poudre et munitions de guerre de toute espdce, que 
les deux Puissances s’engagent reciproquement a 
ne pas vendre, ni laisser vendre aux Indigenes par 
leurs citoyens et sujets respectifs, ni par aucun 
individu qui se trouveroit sous leur autoritd II 
est egalement stipule que eette restriction ne 
pourra jamais servir de pretexte, ni etre alleguee 
dans aucun cas, pour autoriser soit la visite ou la 
detention des Vaisseaux, soit la saisie de la 
merchandise, soit enfin des mesures quelconques de 
contrainte envers les armateurs ou les equipages 
qui feroient ce commerce; les hautes Puissances 
contractantes s’etant reciproquement reserve de 
statuer sur les peiues a encourir, et d’infliger les 
amendes encourues en cas de contravention a cet 
article, par leurs citoyens ou sujets respectifs. 

Article Sixiehe. 

Lorsque cette Convention aura ete duement 
ratifies par le President des Etats-Unis de l’avis 
et du consentement du Senat, d’une part, et de 
l’autre par Sa Majeste l’Empereur de toutes les 
Russies, les ratifications en seront echangees a 
Washington dans le dfilai de dix mois de la date 
ci-dessous ou plutdt. si faire se peut. En foi de 
quoi les Plenipotentiaires respectifs l’ont signee, et 
y ont fait apposer les cachets de leurs armes. 


Fait a St. Petersbourg le !/- Avril de l’an de 
grace mil huit cent vingt quatre. 

Henry Middleton. (L.S.) 

Le Comte 

Charles de Nesselrode. (L.S.) 
Pierre de Poletica. (L.S.) 


mission of the governor or commander; and that, 
reciprocally, the subjects of Russia shall not re¬ 
sort, without permission, to any establishment of 
the United States upon the Northwest coast. 

Article III. 

It is moreover agreed that, hereafter, there 
shall not be formed by the citizens of the United 
States, or under the authority of the said States, 
any establishment upon the Northwest coast of 
America, nor in any of the islands adjacent, to 
the north of fifty-four degrees and forty minutes 
of north latitude ; and that, in the same manner, 
there shall be none formed by Russian subjects, 
or under the authority of Russia, south of the 
same parallel. 

Article IV. 

It is, nevertheless, understood that during a 
term of ten years, counting from the signature of 
the present convention, the ships of both Powers, 
or which belong to their citizens or subjects res¬ 
pectively, may reciprocally frequent, without any 
hindrance whatever, the interior seas, gulfs, 
harbors, and creeks, upon the coast mentioned in 
the preceding article, for the purpose of fishing 
and trading with the natives of the country. 

Article V. 

All spirituous liquors, fire-arms, other arms, 
powder, and munitions of war of every kind, are 
always excepted from this same commerce per¬ 
mitted by the preceding article; and the two 
Powers engage, reciprocally, neither to sell, nor 
suffer them to be sold, to the natives by their res¬ 
pective citizens and subjects, nor by any person 
who may be under their authority. It is like¬ 
wise stipulated that this restriction shall never 
afford a pretext, nor be advanced, in any case, to 
authorize either search or detention of the vessels, 
seizure of the merchandise, or, in fine, any measures 
of constraint whatever towards the merchants or 
the crews who may carry on this commerce ; the 
high contracting Powers reciprocally reserving to 
themselves to determine upon the penalties to be 
incurred, and to inflict the punishments in case of 
the contravention of this article by their respec¬ 
tive citizens or subjects. 

Article VI. 

When this convention shall have been duly 
ratified by the President of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one 
part, and, on the other, by His Majesty the Em¬ 
peror of all the Russias, the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Washington in the space of ten 
months from the date below, or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed this convention, and thereto affixed 
the seals of their arms. 

Done at St. Petersburg the 17-5 April, of the 
year of Grace one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four. 

(Seal) Henry Middleton. 

“ Le Coute Charles de Nesselrode. 

“ Pierre De Poletica. 






APPENDIX No. II. 


RUSSIAN UKASE OF SEPTEMBER ,V> 1821. 


[On the original is written in the handwriting of His Imperial Majesty : “ Be it accordingly,- 

Alexander."] 


Kammenoi Ostroff, September 4, 1821. 


Rules established for the Limits of Navigation and Order of communication along the Coast of Eastern 
Siberia, the North-West Coast of America, and the Aleutian, Kurile and other Islands. 


1. The pursuits of commerce, whaling and fishery, and of all other industry on islands, posts, 
and gulfs, including the whole of the north-west coast of America, beginning from Behring’s Straits to 
the 51° of northern latitude, also from the Aleutian Islands to the eastern coast of Siberia, as well as 
along the Kurile Islands from Behring’s Straits to the south cape of the Island of Urup, viz., to the 
45’ 50' north latitude, is exclusively granted to Russian subjects. 

2. It is therefore prohibited to all foreign vessels, not only to land on the coasts and islands 
belonging to Russia as stated above, but, also, to approach them within less than 100 Italian miles. 
The transgressors’ vessel is subject to confiscation along with the whole cargo. 


3. An exception to this rule is to be made in favour of vessels carried thither by heavy gales, or real 
want of provisions, and unable to make any other shore but such as belongs to Russia ; in these cases 
they are obliged to produce convincing proofs of actual reason for such an exception. Ships of friendly 
Governments, merely on discoveries, are likewise exempt from the foregoing Rule 28. In this case, 
however, they must be previously provided with passports from the Russian Minister of the Navy. 

4. Foreign merchant-ships which, for reasons stated in the foregoing rule, touch at any of the 
above-mentioned coasts, are obliged to endeavour to choose a place where Russians are settled, and to 
act as hereafter stated. 

5. On the arrival of a foreign merchant-ship, wind and weather permitting, a pilot will meet 
her to appoint an anchoring place appropriated for the purpose. The captain, who, notwithstanding 
this, anchors elsewhere without being able to assign a reason to the Commander of the place, shall pay 
a fine of 100 dollars. 

6. All rowing-boats of foreign merchant-vessels are obliged to land at one place appointed for 
them, where, in the day-time, a white flag is hung out, and at night a lantern, and where a clerk is to 
attend continually to prevent importing and exporting any articles or goods. Whoever lands at any 
other place, even without an intent of smuggling, shall pay a fine of 50 dollars, and if a person be dis¬ 
covered bringing any articles ashore, a fine of 500 dollars is to be exacted and the goods to be 
confiscated. 


(. The Commanders of said vessels being in want of provisions, stores, Ac., for the continuation 
of their voyage, are bound to apply to the Commander of the place, who will appoint where these may 
be obtained, after which they may, without difficulty, send their boats there to procure all they want. 
Whoever deviates from this Rule shall pay a fine of 100 dollars. J 


8. If it be unavoidable, for the purpose of repairing or careening a foreign merchant-ship, that 

she discharge the whole cargo, the master is obliged to ask the permission of the Commander of the 
place. In this case the captain shall deliver to the Commander an exact list of the natured quality of 
the goods discharged. Every one who omits to report any part of the cargo will be suspected of 
smuggling, and shall pay a fine of 1,000 dollars. F 

9. All expenses incurred by these vessels during their stay in the Russian territories must be 
paid in cash or bills of exchange Tn case however, the captains of these ships have no money on 

art, n< ? y r g,Wa SeC AT y f ° r th T bo“ds the Commander can, at their request, allow the sale 
of such articles, stores or goods required merely for defraying the above-stated expenses. These sales, 
however, can be made only to the Company, and through the medium of the Commander, but must 
not exceed the expenses of the ships, under penalty of the cargo being seized and a fine paid of 1,000 


abovestated articles, mid a written certifi^ate'of their not hTvFngTfTaTy^^ 

“theyte'affieto“pro™to r ° aded are likeWi8e 9UbjeCted to Sail with0Ut the ** aky « soon 
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21. The captain of a foreign merchant-ship coming to an anchor in the port or in the roads is 
obliged, on his arrival, to give a statement of the health of the ships ctcw, and should, after this, a 
, ontag o illness be discovered on board of his vessel, he must immediately inform the Commander of 
the place thereof. The vessel, according to circumstances, will be either sent off or put under quaran- 
tine in a place appropriated for the purpose, where the crow may be cured without puttin n the 
inhabitants in danger of infection. Should the captain of such a ship conceal the circumstance, the 
same will be confiscated with her whole cargo. 


22. The master of a vessel, at the request of the Commander of a place, is obliged to produce a 
list of the whole crew and all the passengers, and should he omit any, he shall pay a fine of 100 dol¬ 
lars for every one left out. 

23. The captains are bound to keep their crew in strict order and proper behaviour on the 
coasts, and in the ports, and likewise prevent their trading or bartering with the Company’s people. 
They are answerable for the conduct of their sailors and other inferiors. Illicit trade carried on by 
sailors, subject the vessel to the same penalty as if done by the captain himself, because it were easy 
for the captains to carry on smuggling without punishment, and justify themselves by throwing the 
fault on the sailors. Therefore, every article found upon sailors which they could not hide in their 
pockets or under their clothes to screen from their superiors, sold or bought on shore, will be con¬ 
sidered as contraband from the ship, and is subject to the prescribed fine. 

24. Foreign menof-war shall likewise comply with the above-stated Regulations for the mer¬ 
chant-ships, to maintain the rights and benefit of the Company. In case of opposition, complaints will 
be made to their Governments. 

25. In case a ship of the Russian Imperial navy, or the one belonging to the Russian American 
Company, meet a foreign vessel on the above-stated coasts, in harbours or roads, within the before- 
mentioned limits, and the Commander find grounds, by the present Regulation, that the ship be liable 
to seizure, he is to act as follows :— 


26. The Commander of a Russian vessel suspecting a foreign vessel to be liable to confiscation 
must inquire and search the same, and finding her guilty, take possession of her. Should the foreign 
vessel resist, he is to employ first persuasion, then threats, and at last force ; endeavouring, however, 
at all events, to do this with as much reserve as possible. If the foreign vessel employ force against 
force, then he shall consider the same as an evident enemy, and force her to surrender according to 
the naval laws. 

27. After getting everything in order and safely on board the foreign vessel, the Commander of 
the Russian ship, or the officer sent by him, shall demand the journal of the captured vessel, and on 
the spot shall note down in the same that on such a day, month, and year, at such an hour, and in 
such a place, he met such and such a foreign vessel, and shall give a brief account of the circumstance, 
pursuit, and, finally, of the seizure. After signing the same he shall desire the captain of the captured 
vessel to confirm the same in his own handwriting. Should he, however, refuse to sign the same, the 
Russian officer is to repeat his summons in presence of all the officers ; and if on this it be again 
refused, and nobody will sign in lieu of the captain, he is then to add this circumstance, signed by him¬ 
self. After this arrangement, the journal, list of the crew, passports, invoices, accounts, and all further 
papers respecting the views and pursuits of the voyage of the vessel, shall be put up in one parcel, as 
well as all private papers, viz., the journals of the officers, letters, &c., and sealed with the seals of the 
Russian officer, and those of the captain and first officer of the foreign vessel. This packet shall 
remain sealed with the Commander of the Russian vessel until their arrival at the port of St. Peter 
and Paul, where it shall be deposited in the Court as mentioned in 33 Resides this, everything else 
must be sealed by the Russian officer and the foreign captain that is not requisite for the continuation 
of the voyage to the port of St. Peter and Paul, excepting the effects for immediate and sole use of 
the ship’s crew, which shall not be withheld from them. 


rest the foreign vessel shall 

29. Thus, should, by any cause stated in the 2nd, 11th, 12th and 21st sections of these Regula¬ 
tions, a fore.gn vesse be subjected to cmfiscation in any pert near the Settlement of the Russian- 
Amencan Company, the Commander of that Settlement is obliged either to ask the assistance of the 
Russian man-of-war if there be any, and the Commander of which, on the receipt of a written request, 
he°nn Rn 'f VeSSe '’ .T^T" the ?"“«*»• proscribed in the foregoing Article, or, if there 

d tW he 7 “ “ the lmrb ° Ur ?■' 118 “ e >Shbourhood, and the Commander of the Settlement 

find that he and his people can arrest the vessel by themselves, he then is t„ art tr, 

awav hemuafendt SeCti °"’ " d pUl,in ?j , ashore the “ptain, and every means of getting thf veJel 
away, lie must endeatour as soon as possible to give information of this event cither to the “ 
the Colonies of the Russian-American Company or the Commander of the Imperi 


where she lie. 


mperial man-of-war, if it 
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31. The commander of the vessel, taking charge of the seizure per inventory, shall examine 
immediately into all circumstances mentioned, and compare it with the accounts of the Commander of 
the Settlement, who will give every elucidation required. 

32. All vessels detained by Russian men-of-war are ordered by these Regulations to be brought 
to the port of St. Peter and Paul, where the sentence is to be passed on them by a Court established 
for adjudging such cases. 

33. This Court, under the presidency of the Commander of Kamtchatka, shall consist of the 
three Senior Officers under him, and of the Commissioner of the Russian-American Company. 

34. As soon as a Russian vessel, bringing into the port of St. Peter and Paul a foreign 
vessel arrested by her, has come to an anchor in the place assigned her, the commander of her is 
immediately to repair to the Commander of Kamtchatka, stating briefly what vessel he had brought in, 
the number of the crew, and the sick, specifying their diseases, and reporting likewise whether the 
vessel has sufficient victuals, and what goods, guns, and other arms, powder, flic., are on board. 

35. The Commander of Kamtchatka, on receiving this report, will order two officers and a 
sufficient number of men on board the captured vessel. 

36. These two officers, together with the officers who brought in the detained ship, when on board, 
are to summon the master and two of his mates or men in command next to him, inspect all the seals 
put on the vessel, and then, taking them off, begin immediately to make an accurate list of all the 
effects belonging to the vessel. 

37. This list is to be signed by all the officers on both sides, who were present in drawing it up. 
The Commander of Kamtchatka is to use all possible endeavours to secure from embezzlement or 
damage all effects belonging to the detained vessel. 

38. The crew of the vessel is then to be sent ashore to such places as shall be appointed by the 
Commander of Kamtchatka, and remain there until the close of the investigation. 

39. The Commander of the Russian vessel is obliged in the course of two days after his arrival 
at the port of St Peter and Paul to make a minute representation to the Commander of Kamtchatka 
of all that shall have happened at the detention of the foreign vessel brought in by him, and to deliver 
said vessel, together with the sealed paquet containing her papers, expressed in 27. 

40. If the Russian vessel that brought into the port of St. Peter and Paul a foreign vessel, can¬ 
not for reasons remain there until the close of the investigation, but be obliged to proceed to sea in a 
very short time, the Commander, in order not to detain her, shall use all possible dispatch by bringing 
forward the investigation of such points as may require the presence of the Russian vessel. 

41. Having settled everything on board the arrested vessel and landed the crew, the Court 
immediately shall open the session, and endeavour to ascertain as soon as possible the solution of the 
inquiry, whether the vessel be lawfully arrested or not. 

42. In order to ascertain this, the following proofs shall be substantiated :— 

1. That the vessel was met with within the boundaries prescribed in 2 of these Regulations, and 
that her having been within such limits was not occasioned by reasons stated in 3. 

2. That the vessel is a lawful prize by virtue of the 2, 11, 12, 14 and 21 of these Regulations, 
and the of the Instructions to the Commander of the Russian man-of-war. 

' 43. In order to decide either case, the Court is to inspect all documents presented, and tracing, 

on one part all proofs of guilt, and on the other, all doubts which might clear the foreign vessel, sum¬ 
mon the Commanding officer of the Russian vessel to give all additional information deemed needful, 
and completing thus all circumstances condemning the foreign vessel, the Court shall draw up a clear 
statement of the reason of her condemnation. 

44. Should the Court, in making out said statement, find that the foreign vessel has been 
arrested without sufficient cause, said Court, on passing sentence, is to determine the damage suffered 
by such detention, and to furnish both parties with a certified copy of this resolution. 

45. In the course of two days, both parties shall declare whether they are satisfied with the 
decision of the Court or not, and in the latter case (should it happen), assign it in writing. 

46. Should both parties be satisfied with the decision of the Court, then the Commander of 
Kamtchatka is to release immediately the detained vessel, returning everything to the master accord¬ 
ing to the inventory, along with the adjudged damages, exacting them from whomsoever is to pay the 

47. If, on the contrary, the Court receive on the third day a repeal to its decision, it is bound 
to take that repeal into immediate consideration, and finding it just, to change its decision, if not, to 
confirm the same, and make it known to the parties a second time. After this no representations 
shall be admitted, and both parties shall be summoned before the Court, which shall allow them to 
make their protest in writing, and will then state all the reasons why the sentence passed should be 
carried into execution. 
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48. If the Court find by the indictment that the vessel has been lawfully detained, then the 
master of the foreign vessel, or the two eldest ill command under him, shall he summoned, and the 
reasons of their detention made known to them, giving them a certified copy of the condemnation. 

49. The Court is to receive within three days, and no later, the representations of the master, 
and if he do not present the same within the time limited, the Court summoning him, with two of his 
crew, notifies that his silence is received as a mark of compliance, and that the condemnation is just. 

50. In this case the Court comes to its final decision, which, on the following day, is communi¬ 
cated to the whole crew of the foreign vessel, who shall sign, all and every one, that such sentence 
has been made known to them, after which the Commander of ICamtchatka is to carry the sentence of 
the Court into execution, as will be explained hereafter. 

51. Should, however, the master deliver within the time limited his protest, then the Court, 
examining it with all possible impartiality, shall call for all further explanations, and, having inserted 
the whole into the journal of the Court, shall pass a final sentence, and pronounce it, as stated in 47. 

52. If, by sentence of the Court, the arrested vessel be released, and adjudged to receive dam¬ 
ages for her detention, and if the vessel has been arrested by any of the Company’s officers, and the dam¬ 
ages are not above 5,000 roubles, the Commander of ICamtchatka shall demand immediate payment of 
said sum from the office of the Russian-American Company, but if the damages exceed that sum, he is 
to notify it to the Company’s office, and give to the foreign master a certificate ; but the money cannot 
be paid by the Company otherwise than after the inspection and resolution of its Court of Directors. If, 
on the other hand, the foreign vessel has been detained unlawfully by a Russian man-of-war, the 
Commander of Kamtchatka is to pay the adjudged damages (not exceeding the sum of 5,000 roubles) 
out of any government sum, and to report, in order to incash it from the guilty, but if the damages 
should exceed the sum of 5,000 roubles, the Commander of Kamtchatka is to furnish a certificate for 
the receipt of the money after the regulation and confirmation of the Russian Government. 

53. The reimbursement of such damages as may have been incurred by unlawful detention shall 
be exacted from the Commander and all the officers of the man-of-war, who, having been called by the 
Commander to a council, shall have given their opinion that such a ship ought to be detained 

54. As soon as a foreign ship is sentenced to be confiscated, the Commander of Kamtchatka is 
to make due arrangements for transporting the crew to Ochotsk, and from thence to any of the ports 
in the Baltic, in order to enable every one of them to reach his own country. With the confiscated 
ship and cargo, he is to act as with a prize, taken in time of war. 

55. After this the Commander of Kamtchatka shall order a Committee to value the vessel and her 
cargo. This Committee is to be composed of one member appointed by the Commander of Kamtchatka, 
one by the Commander of the man-of-war, and a third by the Russian-American Company. 

56. These Commissioners are to make up a specified list and valuation according to the following 


1. All provisions, rigging, iron, powder, and arms shall be put down at such prices as they cost 
Government there. 

2. All merchandize which might be used in Kamtchatka and the Company’s colonies, and which 
are carried there at times from Russia, shall be valued at their prices then existing. 

3. All goods which are not imported into those places from Russia, but are wanted there, shall 
be valued like goods brought from Russia, being the nearest to them, and in proportion to their wants. 

4- AH g«*ls not in use at Kamtchatka or the Colonies shall be sent to Irkutsk and sold at 
public auction by the proper authorities. 

57. The said Commissioners shall present their valuation to the Commander of Kamtchatka for 
Ins approbation who, in case of not finding the same exact, shall return it, with his remarks, and shall 
appoint other officers to inspect such articles as may appear unfairly valued. 

, .. ® 8 - , the Commissioners hereafter continue in their opinion, and the Commander of Kamt- 
Govarnmenk' lmp ° SsMe t0 agfe6 theret0 ’ he sha11 Provisionally consent and leave the final decision to 


59. According to this valuation the Commander of Kamtchatka shall mark, for the use of 
Government all those articles which he thinks are wanted ; the remainder is left at the disposal of the 
officers of the ship or of the Russian-American Company. The seized vessel shall be valued by the 
MiaUte "° £ *»vy, with a report whether such a 


60. The whole sum of valuation of the confiscated vessel and cargo is to be divided in the follow 
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deducting one-fifth for Government, two-fifths are to belong to the crew of the man-of-war, and th 
remaining two-fifths to the Russian-American Company, and finally, if such foreign vessel be detained 
by men-of-war only without the assistance of the Company’s officers, then after deducting one-fifth for 
Government, the remainder is left to the officers of the me’u-of-war. 

But if a vessel be taken by the conjoint forces of a man-of-war and a Company’s vessel, then the 
prize shall be divided between them in proportion to their strength, regulating the same according to 
the number of guns. 

61. The sum eomingtothe officers of the man-of-war shall be divided according to the Rules for 
dividing prizes in time of war. In all cases, officers who had a share in seizing foreign vessels convicted 
of the intention of infringing the privileges most graciously granted to the Russian-American Company, 
may expect to receive tokens of His Imperial Majesty’s approbation, especially when, after deducting 
the expenses for conveying the crew, their part in the prize money should prove but trifling. 

62. If a foreign vessel detained by a Russian being under the command of a Russian officer 
should be cast away before reaching the port of St. Peter and Paul, the following principle shall be 
observed :— 

If the foreign vessel alone be lost, and the Russian accompanying her arrive at the port of St. 
Peter and Paul, then the Court acts according to the foregoing Rules to determine whether that vessel 
was lawfully seized. In this case Government takes upon itself the expenses of conveying to a port 
of the Baltic such of the ship’s crew as were saved. But if such a vessel should not be proved to have 
been detained lawfully, then independent of those expenses, the ship shall be valued, and such valua¬ 
tion forwarded to Government for the payment of what may be deemed just; at the same time 
investigation shall be made on the loss of the vessel, and the officer that had the command (if saved) 
is to be tried according to the maritime Rules and Regulations. 

63. The Commander of Kamtchatka is bound to make a special Report to the Governor General 
of Siberia respecting every circumstance happening to foreign vessels, annexing copies of all documents, 
journals, and sentences of the Court, and of all papers relating thereunto. 

The original is signed : 

Count D. GURIEFF, 

Minister of Finances. 


Edict of His Imperial Majesty, Autocrat of All the Eussias. 


The Directing Senate malceth known to all men : 

Whereas in an Edict of His Imperial Majesty issued to the Directing Senate on the 4th day of 
September, and signed by His Imperial Majesty’s own hand, it is thus expressed :— 

“ Observing from Reports submitted to us that the trade of our subjects on the Aleutian 
Islands and on the north-west coast of America appertaining unto Russia, is subjected, because of 
secret and illicit traffic, to oppression and impediments, and finding that the principal cause of these 
difficulties is the want of Rules establishing the boundaries for navigation along these coasts, and the 
order of naval communication as well in these places as on the whole of the eastern coast of Siberia 
and'the Kurile Islands, we have deemed it necessary to determine these communications by specific 
Regulations, which are hereto attached. 

“In forwarding these Regulations to the Directing Senate, we command that the same 
be published for universal information, and that the proper measures be taken to carry them into 
execution.” 

(Countersigned) Count D. GURIEFF, 

Minister of Finances. 

It is therefore decreed by the Directing Senate that His Imperial Majesty’s Edict be published 
for the information of all men, and that the same be obeyed by all whom it may concern. 

(L.S.) 

The original signed by the Directing Senate. 


Printed at St. Petersburg, in the Senate, September 7, 1821. 






APPENDIX No. III. 


TREATY CONCERNING THE CE38ION OP THE RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA BY HIS .MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS 
TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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APPENDIX No. IV. 


FROM WILLIAM H. DALL, UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY TO DR. 

G. M. DAWSON, OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA. 

United States Coast and Geodetic Survey Office, 

Washington, 24th April, 1884. 

My Dear Sib,—Y our note is received. I am glad you are pleased with the map. In regard 
to the Dease Lake region, I have the 1875 map, but the maps of that region are so contradictory 
that I thought it was best to take the river, &c., from the Western Union Telegraph Surveys and so 
have all that part uniform, especially as the map of 1875 bears internal evidence of being a mere 
sketch. Hunter’s map, the Russian maps, the Blake maps and the 1875 maps differ in the most 
extraordinary way among themselves. New surveys are needed. 

The matter of the boundary should be stirred up. The language of the treaty of 1825 is so 
indefinite that were the region included for any cause to become suddenly of evident value, or if any 
serious international question were to arise regarding jurisdiction, there would be no means of settling 
it by the treaty. There being no natural boundary and the continuous range of mountains parallel 
to the coast shown on Vancouver’s charts like a long caterpillar, having no existence as such, the 
United States would undoubtedly wish to fall back on the “ line parallel to the windings of the coast 
and which shall never exceed the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom ” of the treaty. It would 
of course be impracticable to trace any such winding line over that “ sea of mountains.” I should 
think that the bottom of the nearest valley parallel to the coast might perhaps be traced and its 
stream form a natural boundary ; even then it would be difficult to determine the line between one 
valley and the next. Before the question has attained any importance, it should be referred to a 
committee of geographers, a survey should be made and a new treaty should be made stating deter¬ 
minable boundaries. Perhaps at some time you may be able to set the ball in motion on your side, 
and it would be only a matter of time when it would follow here. 

Yours very truly, 

WM. H. DALL. 
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The location of the 141st meridian as determined hereunder shall be marked by intervisible 
objects, natural or artificial at such distances apart as the Commissioners shall agree upon and by such 
additional marks as they shall deem necessary, and the line when and where thus marked, in whole or 
in part, shall be deemed to permanently define for all international purposes the 141st meridian 
mentioned in the Treaty of 30th March, 1867, between the United States and Russia and in the 
Treaty of February f j, 1825, between Great Britain and Russia 

The location of the marks shall be described by such views, maps and other means as the Com¬ 
missioners shall decide upon, and duplicate records of these descriptions shall be attested by the Com¬ 
missioners jointly and be by them deposited with their respective governments, together with their 
final report hereinafter mentioned. 


Each government shall bear the expenses incident to the employment'of its own appointees 
and of the operations conducted by them, but the cost of material used in permanently marking the 
meridian, and of its transportation, shall be borne jointly and equally by the two Governments. 


The Commissioners shall diligently prosecute the work to its completion and they shall submit 
to their respective Governments from time to time and at least once in every calendar year, a joint 
report of progress, and a final comprehensive report upon the completion of the whole work. 

The present convention shall be duly ratified by Her Britannic Majesty and by the President 
of the United States of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington or in London as soon as possible within twelve months 
from the date thereof. 

In faith, whereof, we the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this convention and have 
hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate in Washington, the thirtieth day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven. 


(L. S.) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, 

(L. S.) RICHARD OLNEY. 







APPENDIX No. VI. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, RESPECT¬ 
ING THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN THE TWO COUNTRIES (ALASKA AND 
PASSAMAQUODDY BAY) SIGNED AT WASHINGTON, 22nd JULY, 1892. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United 
States of America being equally desirous to provide for the removal of all possible cause of difference 
between their respective Governments hereafter in regard to the delimitation of the existing boundary 
between Her Majesty’s Possessions in North America and the United States in respect to such portions 
of said boundary as may not in fact have been permanently marked in virtue of Treaties heretofore 
concluded, have resolved to conclude a Convention in furtherance of these ends, and for that purpose 
have appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Honourable 
Michael H. Herbert, Chargti d’Affaires ad interim of Great Britain ; and 

The President of the United States, John W. Foster, Secretary of State of the United States ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full powers, which were found 
to be in due and proper form, have agreed to and concladed the following Articles :— 


Article I .—The High Contracting Parties agree that a coincident or joint survey (as may be 
found in practice most convenient) shall be made of the territory adjacent to that part of the boundary¬ 
line of the Dominion of Canada and the United States of America dividing the Province of British 
Columbia and the north-west territory of Canada from the territory of Alaska, from the latitude of 
54° 40' north to the point where the said boundary-line encounters the 141st degree of longitude west¬ 
ward from the meridian of Greenwich, by Commissions to be appointed severally by the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties, with a view to the ascertainment of the facts and data necessary to the permanent 
delimitation of said boundary-line in accordance with the spirit and intent of the existing Treaties in 
regard to it between Great Britain and Russia and between the United States and Russia. 

Application will be made without delay to the respective Legislative Bodies for the appropriations 
necessary for the prosecution of the survey, and the Commissions to be appointed by the two Govern¬ 
ments shall meet at Ottawa within two months after said appropriation shall have been made, and 
shall proceed as soon as practicable thereafter to the active discharge of their duties. 

The respective Commissions shall complete the survey and submit their final Reports thereof 
within two years from the date of their first meeting. 

The Commissions shall, so far as they may be able to agree make a joint Report to each of the 
two Governments and they shall also report, either jointly or severally to each Government on any 
points upon which they may be unable to agree. 

Each Government shall pay the expenses of the Commission appointed by it. 

Each Government engages to facilitate in every possible way any operations which, in pursuance 
of the plan to be agreed upon by the Commissions, may be conducted within its territory by the Com¬ 
mission of the other. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that as soon as practicable after the Report or Reports of 
the Commissions shall have been received, they will proceed to consider and establish the Boundary-line 


Article II.— The High Contracting Parties agree that the Governments of Her Britannic 
Majesty in behalf of the Dominion of Canada and of the United States shall, with as little delay as 
possible, appoint two Commissioners, one to be named by each partv, to determine upon a method of 
more accurately marking the boundary line between the two countries in the waters of the Passama- 
quoddy Bay in front of and adjacent to Eastport. in the State of Maine, and to place buoys or fix such 
other boundary marks as they may determine to be necessary. 

Each Government shall pay the expenses of its own Commissioner, and cost of making the 
boundary in such manner as shall be determined upon shall bo defrayed by the High Contracting 
Parties in equal moieties. 3 ® * 


Article III -The Present Convention shall be duly ratified by Her Britannic Majesty and by 
the President of the United States of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington within 12 months from the date hereof, 
or earlier if possible. ’ 

hereunto 1 affixed'orn^seal* 6 ' have signed this Convention, and have 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 22nd day of July, 1892. 


[L.S.] MICHAEL H. HERBERT. 
LL.S.] JOHN W. FOSTER. 








CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, EXTENDING 
THE TERM PROVIDED IN THE CONVENTION OF 22ND JULY, 1892, FOR THE 
SURVEY OF THE ALASKA BOUNDARY LINE. SIGNED AT WASHINGTON, 
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topographical features, would ensure acceptance of their work by the negotiators and avert one possible 
occasion of controversy and delay in the conclusion of a boundary treaty. The interval of four months 
or more which, under existing conditions, must elapse before it will be practicable to place our 
surveying parties in the field, in Alaska, would doubtless enable the Canadian Government to arrange 
and equip three or four surveying parties to meet our parties at some rendez-vous on the Pacific Coast, 
in April next, and join in a rapid prosecution of such preliminary survey. The desired result might 
as well be accomplished, though at disproportionately small expense for the Canadian Government, by 
the detailing of a single Canadian surveyor and astronomer to accompany each of our full parties, of 
which there will probably be four. Except as it may be necessarily interrupted by climatic or other 
causes, it is expected that the survey, once begun, will be continuously prosecuted and that the parties 
will not return from Alaska until its completion within three years, and probably two years from the 
actual commencement of work in the field. 

In view of the foregoing considerations it is understood that the expediency of such joint action 
by surveyors, ifec., of the two governments as is above outlined, has been made the subject of corres¬ 
pondence between the two governments. 

I have ventured to bring the matter to your attention now inasmuch as the shortening of the 
time prior to the opening of the working season renders it desirable that all the interval should be 
rendered available to you for provisional or contingent selection of surveyors, Ac., in anticipation of 
the formal action of your government which it is hoped may be favourable to such joint work by the 
surveyors and astronomers of both governments. 

Any expression of your views in the premises, with which you deem it proper to favour me, will 
be duly appreciated by 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. M. THORN, 

Superintendent. 


Hon. E. Dewdney, 

Minister of the Interior, 

Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa. 






APPENDIX No. VIII. 


REPORT OF MESSRS. DUFFIELD AND KING, 31st DECEMBER, 1895. 

The undersigned, William Ward Duffield, on behalf of the United States of America, and William 
Frederick King, on behalf of Her Britannic Majesty, duly appointed Commissioners under and by 
virtue of the First Article of the Convention of July 22nd, 1892, between the United States and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, have the honour to submit the following joint report 
of our proceedings and transactions under the said First Article of the Convention, which reads as 
follows :— 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that a coincident or joint survey (as may be found in 
practice most convenient) shall be made of the territory adjacent to that part of the boundary line of 
the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada dividing the territory of Alaska from the 
Province of British Columbia and the North-West Territory of Canada, from the latitude of 54° 40' 
North, to the point where the said boundary line encounters the 141st degree of longitude westward 
from the meridian of Greenwich, by Commissioners to be appointed severally by the High Contracting 
Parties, with a view to the ascertainment of the facts and data necessary to the permanent delimita¬ 
tion of said boundary line, in accordance with the spirit and intent of the existing treaties in regard 
to it between Great Britain and Russia and between United States and Russia. 

“ Application will be made without delay to the respective legislative bodies for the appropriations 
necessary for the prosecution of the survey, and the Commissioners to be appointed by the two Govern¬ 
ments shall meet at Ottawa within two months after said appropriation shall have been made, and 
shall proceed as soon as practicable thereafter to the active discharge of their duties. 

“ The respective Commissions shall complete the survey and submit their final reports thereof 
within two years from their first meeting. 

“ The Commissioners shall, so far as they may be able to agree, make a joint report to each of the 
two Governments, and they shall report, either jointly or severally, to each Government on any points 
upon which they may be unable to agree. 

“ Each Gov ernment shall pay the expenses of the Commission appointed by it. 

“ Each Government engages to facilitate in every possible way any operations which, in pursuance 
of the plan to be agreed upon by the Commissioners, may be conducted within its territory by the 
Commission of the other. 

“ The High Contracting Parties agree that, as soon as practicable after the report, or reports, 
of the Commissioners shall have been received, they will proceed to consider and establish the 
boundary line in question.” 

The first meeting of the Commissioners appointed under this Article was held in Ottawa on the 
28th day of November, 1892. By the supplementary Convention of the 3rd February, 1894, the time 
for the completion of the work and the submission by the Commissioners of their joint or separate 
reports, which, by the former Convention, expired two years from the date of the first meeting of the 
Commissioners, that is to say on the 28th November, 1894, was extended to the 31st December, 1895. 

• jo ® trea ‘ les rclatin g t0 and defining the international boundary line between Canada and the 
United states of America in the region in question are the treaty between Great Britain and Russia 
1867° 28 16 FebrUary ’ 1825, and the treaty between the United States and Russia, dated 30th March! 

f r. v 0ur ? Om j issi o", “ nde, : said Article 1 of the Convention, of 1892, applies onlv to that portion 
ot the boundary described in these treaties from the southernmost point of Prince of Wales Island to 
the 141st Meridian. 

With a View to the performance of the duty imposed upon the Commissioners under the Con¬ 
vention of ascertaining the facts and data necessary to the permanent delimitation of the boundary line, 
and under the option allowed them of making either a coincident or joint survey, Dr Thomas C Men- 
^ates (since replaced by the undersigned, William 

missioner should detail attaches to accompany the several surveying parties of the other, for the pur- 
pose of observing and verifying their work. pur 

11 1 1"* Y 11 *.*** 1 . 8tlltes Commissioner undertook to make surveys of as precise a nature as practica¬ 

ble of the principal watercourses which traverse the coast strip ; and the British Commissioner“ 
^‘course? P t ^ tOPOgraPhi ° Rl SUrVey ° f ** mOUntainous regions lying between these various' 

States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and careful detections oKltKi !! ‘he United 
St. Elias (as hereinafter given), and of various mountain peaks in that re^on were made byle ea™ 
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organization in 1892, at which time a partial survey of the shore line of Yakutat Bay was also made. 
This completed work helped to co-ordinate the detached surveys of the various parties sent out by the 
two Commissioners, 

, , pursuance of this plan, during the year 1893, the following gentlemen were given parties on 

behalf of the United States, namely :— 

Mr. Dickins, on the Unuk River. 

Mr. Tittmann, on the Stikine River. 

Mr. McGrath, on the Taku Inlet. 

Mr. Ogden, on the Taku River. 

Their duties were to make surveys of these waterways, and to procure as much information as 
possible as to the topography of the adjacent regions. Mr. Driscoll accompanied Mr. Ogden, as attach^ 
appointed by the British Commissioner, and Mr. Robertson accompanied Mr. Tittmann in a like 
capacity. Mr. Dickins’ survey of the Unuk River was made in conjunction with Mr. Saint Cyr of the 
British Commission, who, besides making a traverse of the Unuk River, paid particular attention to 
the mountainous regions on cither side of the river. 

On behalf of the British Commission, the following gentlemen were placed under instructions to 
make topographical surveys as full and complete as their means would allow : — 

Mr. Saint Cyr, the Unuk River and the mountainous region on either side of it. 

Mr. Ivlotz, adjoining him to the west and north-west, towards Bradfield Canal. 

Mr. Talbot, to the south and east of the Stikine. 

Mr. Gibbons, to the west of the Stikine. 

Mr. Brabazon, at Holkham Bay, on the east side of Stephen’s Passage. 

Mr. McArthur, at Snettisham Bay, and thence to Taku Inlet and Taku River. 

Mr. Ogilvie, to the north and west of Taku Inlet, and east of Lynn Canal. 

The attaches of the United States Commissioner accompanying them were as follows : 

Mr. Flemer with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Pratt with Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Ritter with Mr. Brabazon. 

Mr. Welker with Mr. McArthur. 

Mr. Hodgkins with Mr. Ogilvie. 

Mr. Dickins, working with Mr. Saint Cyr, as above stated. 

In addition to the above, the United States Commissioner stationed Mr. Morse at Sitka to 
make astronomical observations for the determination of chronometric differences of longitude between 
Sitka as a base station and the observatories established by Mr. Dickins at Burroughs Bay with Dr. 
Edmonds as observer, bv M r. Tittmann at Fort Wrangell with M r. Putnam as observer, and by Mr. 
Ogden at the mouth of the Taku River with Mr. French as observer. At each of the above stations 
latitude and longitude were also determined. The United States Steamer “ Hassler ” was employed 
throughout the season in making the necessary exchanges of time, the chronometers being in charge of 
Mr. Lord. 

The parties were on the ground and the work begun in the middle of May ; and, the early snow 
falls rendering mountain work impossible, it was found necessary to retire from the field in September. 

During the following year, 1894, the following parties were placed in the field, on behalf of the 
United States Commission :— 

Mr. Pratt on the Chilkat Inlet and River and on Chilkoot and Taiya Inlets and Taiya River, 
he being engaged chiefly in triangulation. 

Mr. Dickins on Unuk River and Chilkat Inlet. 

Mr. Flemer on Chilkoot and Taiya Inlets. 

Mr. Ritter on Chilkat Inlet and River. 

Mr. McGrath on the coast westward from Yakutat Bay and at Lituya Bay. 

Mr. Morse at Sitka longitude station. 

Latitude and longitude were determined at the observatory at Anchorage Point, Pyramid 
Harbour, the Steamer “ Hassler ” making the necessary chronometer trips as before. 

Mr. Hayford made the observations at Pyramid Harbour and Mr. Page had charge of the 
chronometers on the “ Hassler.” 

On behalf of the British Commission:— 

Mr. Saint Cyr at the head of the Portland Canal and thence to the Chickamin River. 

M. Klotz around Bradfield Canal. 

Mr. Gibbons on the north of Frederick Sound from Horn Cliffs to Port Houghton. 

Mr. Ogilvie on the east side of Lynn Canal, also on the outer coast beyond Cape Spencer. 

Mr. McArthur at the north end of Lynn Canal and later on the outer coast at Lituya Bay. 

Mr. Talbot on the west side of Lynn Canal towards Glacier Bay. 

Mr. Robertson accompanied Mr. Pratt's party as attache for the British Commissioner. Ex¬ 
cept in this instance the system of attaches was discontinued by mutual consent of the Commissioners. 

During the winter of 1894-95, a party under Mr. Ogilvie ascended the Taku River for the 
purpose of gaining additional information as to the region extending thence to the vicinity of White 
and Taiya Passes, which lead from Lynn Canal to the interior, but on account of tempestuous 
weather the expedition was obliged to return, having accomplished nothing beyond a traverse survey 
of part of Taku River. 

During the season of 1895, Mr. Brabazon was detailed by the British Commissioner to the 
region lying between the mouth of the Alsek River and Yakutat Bay. 





of the field work. Plans o 
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west side. Around Juneau the timber line does not reach the 2,000 feet limit. Between the entrance 
of Glacier Bay across Dundas and Taylor Bays and Cape Spencer the timber line may be put at 2,000 
feet above the sea. In Glacier Bay, northward from the entrance, the timber line rapidly descends 
and in the northern part the forest practically disappears altogether. In fact along many of the 
smaller bays there no wood whatever is found. This phenomenon is plainly indicative of the recent 
recession of the vast complex of glaciers. On the outside, between Lituya Bay and Cape Spencer, the 
line is barely 2,000 feet, while in Yakutat Bay it is 1,500 feet. Most of the mountains between 
Yakutat Bay and Lituya Bay are not timbered at all, but this is probably due—up to 2,000 feet—to 
the fact already stated, i. e., that the recession of the glaciers is too recent to admit of the necessary 
disintegration for vegetation to spring up, as well as to the effect upon the temperature of the nearness 
of the existing glaciers. 

The altitude of the timber line at various points is as follows :— 




Portland Canal. 2,600 

Unuk River. 2,900 

Burroughs Bay. 2,800 

Bradfield’s Canal. 2,700 

South of Stikine. 2,700 

North of Stikine. 

Thomas Bay.. 

Endicott Arm. 2,500 

Snettisham Bay. 2,700 

Taku Inlet. 

East side Lynn Canal. 2,900 

Head of Lynn Canal. 3,000 

West side of Lynn Canal. 2,400 

Outside, west of Cape Spencer. 1,500 


2,500 

2,600 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,300 

2,400 

2,200 

2,500 

2,500 

2,000 


It is understood and agreed that in signing this joint report and signing and accepting the maps 
they have submitted, it is not therefore affirmed or admitted by the Commissioners that there is 
authority for the application of the names used to designate the various places, mountains, bays, channels, 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands at Albany, New York, this thirty-first day of 
December, 1895. 

(Signed) W. W. DUFFIELD 

United States Commissioner. 
(Signed) W. F. KING, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner. 






APPENDIX No. IX. 

Proposals exchanged between Lord Herschell and Senator Fairbanks. 

DRAFT OF AN ARTICLE RESPECTING THE USE OF HARBOURS IN THE LYNN 
CANAL. 


(Received from Senator Fairbanks , llfth December, 1898.) 

It is further agreed, on the part of the United States, that all commercial vessels of the 
Dominion of Canada shall have free ingress and egress to and from the Lynn Canal in the territory of 
Alaska, and to and from any port or harbour thereof, as freely, and on the same terms, and subject to 
the same conditions as the commercial vessels of the United States, and subject to no other charges or 
restrictions than those applied to like vessels of the United States. All merchandise arriving at any 
port established on said canal and destined to any place in the Dominion of Canada may be landed at 
such port for transit across the intervening territory of Alaska without the payment of duty, under 
such proper regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States as shall be required for 
the protection of the revenue. For the greater facility of such transit trade, it is further agreed that 
the Dominion of Canada may establish at such port an office, with necessary agents, for the supervision 
of such transit and (if so desired) for the collection of Canadian customs duties on all merchandise in 
transit as aforesaid. 

In like manner, all merchandise arriving from Canada at the inland frontier of Alaska and 
destined for export by way of said canal to any foreign country, or to any Canadian port, may be 
transported from said frontier to the port of exportation on the said canal, and may be thence exported 
without the payment of duties thereon, under such proper regulations for the protection of the 
revenue as the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall prescribe. 

The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
of the Dominion of Canada may, by common accord, make such additional regulations for giving effect 
to the foregoing provisions as they shall find appropriate and expedient. 

MEMORANDUM RESPECTING FIXING THE BOUNDARY IN ALASKA. 

(Deceived from Senator Fairbanks, Hth December, 1898.) 

The Joint High Commission, in pursuance of the stipulation contained in the last clause of 
Article I of the Convention of the 22nd July, 1892, “will proceed to consider and establish the 
boundary-line in question.” 

To this end they will consult the report and surveys of the Commission appointed under the 
said Convention, and agree upon the points by longitude and latitude where the eastern boundary-line 
crosses the rivers named in the proposed surveys mentioned in the correspondence between the two 
Governments in 1873-75 (see .Canadian Sessional Papers, Yol. xi, No. 125, 1878, pp. 10, 28, 37, Ac.) 
and such other rivers and points as may be agreed upon. 

They will further provide for the fixation and marking by a Joint Commission of experts of the 
said points of the boundary agreed upon. 


MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE LYNN CANAL. 

(Given to Senator Fairbanks, 16th December, 1898.) 

The proposed Article in reference to the Lynn Canal assumes the boundary to be so fixed as, in 
accordance with the contention of the United States and contrary to the contention of Great Britain, 
to give the whole of the shores of the Lynn Canal to the U nited States. 

It thus decides the entire question there at issue in favour of the United States, and gives only 
certain very limited commercial concessions in relation to the ports on the canal to Canada 

The British members of the Committee are unable to regard this as a fair and equitable settle¬ 
ment of the question of boundary. They propose, in lieu thereof, that it should be agreed that the 
United States should have the whole of the land bordering on the Lynn Canal except Pyramid Har¬ 
bour and a strip of land from that harbour to the boundary-line, such as to secure access thereto by 
the Dalton Trail. This would give almost the whole of the disputed territory in that region to the 
United States, and even supposing the force of the claim of the United States to that territory to be 


• H*'\ should J n ? t be accepted the British Commissioners propose, as an alternative, that pro¬ 
vision should be made for the delimitation of the boundary by legal and scientific experts, with a 






stipulation that, should Great Britain be found entitled to the land bordering on the upper part of the 
Gynn Lanai, Dyea and Skagway, with a strip behind them to the present provisional boundary-line, 
should, nevertheless, belong to the United States, whilst, on the other hand, should the United States 
be found entitled to the land bordering on the upper part of that canal, Pyramid Harbour and a strip 
of land securing access to the boundary by Dalton Trail should belong to Canada. 

Should neither of these proposals be acceptable, there seems to be no alternative but to leave 
the question of boundary to be determined according to the true construction of the Treaty of 1825 
(and a consideration of other circumstances if, and so far as, they affect that determination) by legal 


MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 

(Given to Senator Fairbanks, 16th December, 1898.) 

The question of the boundary in the neighbourhood of the Lynn Canal having been separately 
dealt with from the rest of the boundary in dispute, it has been thought convenient to continue this 
separate treatment for the moment. 

It is to be observed that, whilst as regards the Lynn Canal there is to be a complete surrender 
of all territorial claims by Great Britain, the proposals made offer no concession to the British view in 
other parts of the boundary, although, in the opinion of the British members of the Committee, their 
position as to the territory in dispute there is very greatly stronger than the position of the United 
States in claiming the territory round the Lynn Canal. 

They are unable to understand the object of the proposal that the boundary should be deter¬ 
mined only at points where it was thought desirable a quarter of a century ago that the boundary 
should be fixed, and at any other agreed points. The circumstances at the present time ore, in their 
opinion, altogether different, and the obligation appears to be imposed on them to provide for a delim¬ 
itation of the whole of the boundary from its southernmost point to the point where the boundary-line 
encounters the 141st degree of longitude. Any other course appears to them open to the gravest 
objections. They are quite willing to endeavour to fix this boundary by agreement with the United 
States Commissioners, but this will be impracticable if it can only be attained by a surrender throughout 
of what they believe to be the rights of Great Britain. It can only be accomplished on the basis of 
concessions on both sides, which can be regarded as fair equivalents. If no agreement is possible, the 
only mode of making “ provisions for the delimitation and establishment of the Alaska-Canadian 
boundary ” seems to them to be by means of legal and scientific experts. 


MEMORANDUM WITH RESPECT TO THE POINTS FOR FIXING THE ALASKAN 
BOUNDARY. 


(Received from Senator Fairbanks, 20th December, 1898.) 

The proposition as to the fixation and marking of the eastern boundary on the rivers and at 
the points to be agreed upon is modified or enlarged, so as to provide :— 

1. For a submission to arbitration of the question whether the line drawn from the southern¬ 
most point of Prince of Wales’ Island in the parallel of 54 40, to and along the Portland Canal, 
passes to the south or to the north of Wales’ and Pearse’s Islands; and 

2. In case of failure to agree upon the place on the rivers and other points indicated where the 
eastern boundary crosses them, such matter of difference shall likewise be submitted to arbitration. 


MEMORANDUM AS TO PROPOSED AGREEMENT FOR FIXING THE ALASKAN 
BOUNDARY. 

(Sent to Senator Fairbanks, 22nd December, 1898.) 

I am not sure that I understand the new proposal, but I gather that it is intended to limit the 
“ fixation and marking ” of the Alaskan boundary to certain points to be agreed upon, and also to limit 
it to the eastern boundary, thus excluding, as I understand, the northern boundary. Moreover, there 
is no provision as to what is to be done if an agreement is not arrived at as to the points where the 
boundary is to be fixed. 

The proposal appears to me quite inadmissible as a solution of the question. The Protocol on 
this subject which describes the purpose for which the High Commission was appointed is in these 
terms: “ Provisions for the delimitation and establishment of the Alaska-Canadian boundary by legal 

and scientific experts, if the Commission shall so decide, or otherwise.” 

This appears to me to render it our duty to make provisions for the delimitation and establish¬ 
ment of the boundary between Canada and Alaska throughout, and not merely at particular places. 
To adopt the latter course would be, as it seems to me, to fail to discharge the duty in terms imposed 
upon us. Moreover, it would, in my opinion, be very mischievous to leave the boundary in part 
undetermined and without any provision for its delimitation. It would be l o court future differences 
which the very object of our mission is to render impossible. In a case of disputed boundary between 
two countries, there seems to me to be only two ways in which a difference of opinion can be adjusted. 





Those ways are : agreement between the parties, or an adjustment of their legal rights by indepeudeni 


persons, 'if the former be impossible, the latter seems the only alternative open, and it is one which 
was unquestionably in contemplation as possible. 

It has been suggested that the view of Great Britain that the upper part of the Lynn Canal is 
within her boundary is an afterthought, and only recently adopted. This is quite a mistake. 

In a report made in 1886 by an official who had been instructed by the British Government to 
investigate and report on the question of the Alaskan boundary, reasons were stated at great length 
for coming to the conclusion that the upper part of the canal was within British territory. More 
recently an official of the Colonial Office, reporting on the question, whilst not adopting in its entirety 
the Canadian view as to the boundary generally, maintained strongly, and gave his reasons for so doing, 
that the upper part of the Lynn Canal was within the British boundary. 


DRAFT ARTICLE RESPECTING THE ALASKA BOUNDARY, HANDED TO AMERICAN 
COMMISSIONERS, 2nd FEBRUARY, 1899. 

The line commencing at Cape Chacon, which is the most southern point of Prince of Wales 
Island, shall ascend northerly to the entrance of Portland Canal, west of Wales and Pearse Islands, 
thence upwards through the centre of said canal to the mouth of Bear River, thence from a peak on 
the right bank of Bear River northerly to another peak on the 56th degree of north latitude ; thence 
by intervisible peaks, as much as possible in a straight line to Big Mountain, thence in the same way 
to Kate’s Needle, thence in the same way to a peak 7,109 feet high in the vicinity of the junction of 
the Tolusque River with (he Taku, thence in the same way to the White Pass, thence in the same way 
to the Chilkoot Pass, thence in the same way to a peak 7,300 feet high east of the 136th degr. e of 
longitude, thence in the same way to Black Mount, which lies about three miles east of the same 
degree of longitude, and about 59 6 of north latitude, thence in the same way to a peak lying at the 
northern extremity of John Hopkins’ Glacier, thence in the same way to Mount Pinta, thence in the 
same way to Mount Cook, thence in the same way to Mount St. Elias. 

There shall be granted to Her Britannic Majesty the possession of Pyramid Harbour on Chilkat 
Inlet of Lynn Canal, and a strip of territory along the Chilkat River, the whole to be inclosed in the 
following limits : Commencing on the sea shore at the 59" 10' of north latitude, and thence west in a 
straight line to the summit of the hills at a point where the said degree 59° 10' of north latitude is 
intersected by the degree 135° 30' of longitude, and thence upwards by intervisible peaks along the 
range of mountains parallel to the valley of the Chilkat River, to the point of intersection of the 
above described boundary line. Reverting to the above mentioned starting point on the sea shore, the 
line shall proceed to Pyramid Island including the same, thence in a straight line to a peak on the 
hills of the right bank of the Chilkat River, overlooking the Canstyaskali village, from the said peak 
upwards by intervisible summits, along the range of mountains parallel to the valley of the Chilkat 
River, to the point of intersection of the above described boundary line. 

The said port and territory within the above limits shall be subject to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Dominion of Canada, and of its laws civil and criminal. It is agreed, however, that the rights 
of individuals and corporations heretofore acquired in the said port and territory shall be respected. 

It is further agreed that should the Canadian Government cease to maintain a custom-house at 
said port or a police force sufficient to preserve order in said port and territory, the privileges above 
granted shall terminate and the said port and territory shall revert to the United States, but all con¬ 
cessions of land made and all rights and privileges previously granted by the Canadian Government 
shall be respected. 

It is stipulated that vessels of the United States and of British or Canadian register shall have 
equal treatment in the harbours of Pyramid, Skagway and Dyea. 

MEMORANDUM RECEIVED FROM THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 9th 
FEBRUARY. 1899. 


ARTICLE. ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 

In order to facilitate the final adjustment of all points in difference in respect to the boundary 
lme between the territory ot Alaska and the British territory adjacent thereto, the high contracting 
parties mutually agree upon the following provisions 6 

1. It is admitted that the territorial line dividing the said possessions of the respective Govern¬ 

ments is to be ascertained and established as early as possible in accordance with the definition thereof 
contained in Articles III. and TV. of the Convention between Russia and Great Britain dated the 
28th (16th) February, 1825, and reproduced in Article I. of the Convention between Russil and the 
United States, dated the 30th March, 1867. between Russia and the 

2. A Commission to consist of four members-two to be named by each Government one to be a 
legal expert and one an expert of established reputation in the science of ireoeranhv and 

shall he appointed. Their duty shall be to examine all the facts, topographic^ or histoHcal 
submitted to them on the part of either Government and which bear tL t... ,• rl ,> 

meaning of the definitive clauses of said convention of 1825 as accepted by the parties thereto. '° n 

Said Commissioners shall make oath in writing to perform their duties under this article without 
^StotoWide^ Sha “ ha ' e hberty in dispute if they deem it 





3. They shall make joint report in quadruplicate, one for each of the Governments and for the 
Commissioners of each party, upon all points at issue upon which they shall agree. 

4. They shall also make report upon all points on which they fail to agree, showing distinctly 
their differences in respect to said line of demarcation. 

, I* ‘hey cannot under their oaths agree upon the true conventional boundary line, and can 
establish and accord upon a convenient compromise line intermediate of the opposing views of said 
Commissioners, they shall carefully define and report such intermediate line in a special report to each 
of the two Governments over their signatures. 

6. Upon receipt of said reports, the respective Governments will enter into direct negotiations 
for a convention establishing a permanent line of boundary. 

Said Commissioners shall be appointed within two months from the date of the ratification of 
this Treaty ; shall meet and organize within two months thereafter; and thenceforward shall proceed 
with all dispatch. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall present its case in writing for the consideration of 
said Commission. 

Each Government shall pay one-half of the joint expenses of the Commission, including such 
assistants as they may need, and shall compensate its own Commissioners and pay all expenses 
incurred in its own behalf. 

Said Commission shall make the report or reports hereinbefore required of them within two years 
from their first meeting. 


ALASKA CANADIAN BOUNDARY. 

MEMORANDUM SENT TO UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS, 9TH FEBRUARY, 1899. 

That provisions for the delimitation and establishment of the Alaska-Canadian boundary be 
made in the following manner, that is to say:— 

That it be referred to an eminent jurist to be appointed by the President of the United States 
and an eminent jurist to be appointed by Her Britannic Majesty on the nomination of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and a third eminent jurist (to lie named) or (to be agreed upon by 
the jurists appointed as aforesaid), or in default thereof to be appointed by ( ), to determine 

what is the line of demarcation between the possessions of the High Contracting Parties commencing 
from the southernmost point of the island called Prince of Wales’ Island as far as Mount St. Elias ; 
that the jurists appointed as aforesaid shall be assisted by such scientific experts as they see fit to 
appoint to the end that such line of demarcation as aforesaid may be delimited and established by the 
jurists appointed as aforesaid in accordance with the legal rights of the High Contracting Parties under 
or by virtue of the Treaty of 1825. 

Provisional arrangements shall be made by the High Commission covering the period until the 
line is determined as aforesaid. 


ALASKA BOUNDARY. 

MEMORANDUM COMMUNICATED BY AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS, llTH FEBRUARY, 1899. 

Proposition Jor Treaty Provision as to Alaska Boundary. 

A Commission shall be appointed consisting of 

to determine and delineate upon suitable maps, the boundary line between the territory of Alaska 
and the Dominion of Canada from the southernmost point of Prince of Wales' Island to Mount St. 
Elias, in accordance with the Treaty between Russia and Great Britain of the 28th February, 1825, 
under the following terms and conditions:— 

1. The Commission shall consider and determine whether the line, tc be drawn from the southern¬ 
most point of Prince of Wales’ Island in the parallel of 54.40, along the Portland Channel to the 56th 
degree of latitude, passes to the south or to the north of Wales and Pearse Islands. 

2. The Commission shall consider and determine where the boundary line, departing from the 
point on the 56th degree of latitute above indicated, crosses the Skoot, Stikine, and Taku Rivers, 
the mountain passes north of the head of Lynn Canal, the Chilkat, Tatshenshini, and Alsek Rivers. 

3. Between the points to be determined, as indicated in the last above paragraph, and also 
between the Alsek River and Mount St. Elias, the Commission shall delineate the boundary as near 
as may be following intervisible mountain peaks. 

The determination and award of the Commission shall be accepted by the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain as final and conclusive. 

Notes on Proposition. 

As a convention has been entered into and is now pending in the Senate respecting the 
, oundary line between Mount St. Elias and the Arctic Ocean, no action as to that portion of the 
oundary is necessary on the part of the Joint High Commission. 





The territory which is proposed above to be submitted to arbitration, especially in paragraph 
two, is substantially in accord with an arrangement which was proposed by the United btates in 
and approved by the British Government (see “ Canadian Sessional Papers, vol. xi., No. 1-5, lo7 , pp. 
10 to 37). 


MEMORANDUM SENT TO UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS, llTH FEBRUARY, 1899. 

The British Commissioners are unable to accept the proposal made, inasmuch as it assumes in 
favour of the United States a matter in dispute and limits the arbitration to a portion of the disputed 
boundary. .... . . , 

They have already stated in previous communications that, in their opinion, they are entitled, 
in default of an Agreement, to have the whole of the disputed boundary referred to arbitration. By 
the Protocol in pursuance of which this Commission assembled, provision was to be made for the 
delimitation and establishment of the Alaslca-Canadian boundary, that is, the whole boundary without 
limitation. In the opinion of the British Commissioners, such provision can only be made in the terms 
of the Protocol (in default of agreement as to the boundary) by an agreement for some steps to be taken, 
which will, if taken, necessarily result in a delimitation of the whole boundary, and they know of no 
other steps which will accomplish this except a reference to arbitration. 


DRAFT ARBITRATION TREATY SUBMITTED BY THE BRITISH COMMISSIONERS, 
16th FEBRUARY, 1899. 


ARTICLE i. 

An Arbitral Tribunal shall be immediately appointed to determine the boundary line between 
the Territory of Alaska and the Dominion of Canada within the limits defined in Article III. 


ARTICLE II. 

The Tribunal shall consist of three jurists of repute—one on the part of Great Britain, 
nominated by the members for the time being of the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council; one on the part of the United States, nominated by the President; and of a third jurist, to 
be selected by the two persons so nominated, or in the event of their failure to agree within three 
months of the exchange of ratifications of the present Treaty, to be selected by 

In case of the death, absence, or incapacity to serve of either of the two Arbitrators nominated 
as aforesaid, or in the event of either of such Arbitrators omitting or declining or ceasing to act as such, 
another jurist of repute shall be forthwith substituted in his place. If such vacancy shall occur in the 
case of the Arbitrator nominated by Great Britain, the substitute shall be appointed by the members 
for tho time being of the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. If such vacancy shall 
occur in the case of the Arbitrator nominated by the United States, he shall be appointed by the 
President. In case of the death, absence, or incapacity to serve of the third Arbitrator selected as 
aforesaid, or in the event of such Arbitrator omitting or declining or ceasing to act as such, another 
jurist of repute shall be forthwith substituted in his place who shall be selected by the two other 
Arbitrators, or in the event of their failure to agree within one month of such vacancy occurring, by 


„ . lhe Tribunal shall determine and delineate on suitable maps the boundary line between the 

Territory of Alaska and the Dominion of Canada from the southernmost point of Prince of Wales 
28th n< F^bruiry n i8^5 E laS ’ “ aCcordanco with the T, ' eat >' between Russia and Great Britain, of the 


In deciding the matters submitted, the Arbitrators shall ascertain all facts which they deem 
~ ?nn b d “ ,a ^ ^ the controversy and shall be governed by the following rules, which are 
jpon bv th« Hitrh Contrar*t.imr u.. * i ... V , , ° , ’ " 


suclTprinciples of'liRernationaJ^eov'n F* ^ » ^“d ‘by 

be applicable to the case •_ ° Ulc0nslstent therewith as the Arbitrators shall determine to 
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(c.) In determining the boundary-line, if territory of one Party be found by the Tribunal 
to have been at the date of this Treaty in the occupation of the subjects or citizens of the other 
Party, such effect shall be given to such occupation as reason, justice, the principles of international 
law, and the equities of the case shall, in the opinion of the Tribunal, require. 

ARTICLE V. 


The Arbitrators shall meet at within sixty days after the 

delivery of the printed Arguments mentioned in Article VIII., and shall proceed impartially and care¬ 
fully to examine and decide the matters submitted to them as herein provided on the parts of the 
Governments of Her Britannic Majesty and the United States of America respectively. 

Provided always that the Arbitrators may, if they shall think fit, hold their meetings, or any of 
them, at any other place or places which they may determine. 

All questions considered by the Tribunal, including the final decision, shall be determined by a 
majority of all the Arbitrators. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall name one person as its Agent to attend the 
Tribunal, and to represent it generally in all matters connected with the Tribunal. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The printed case of each of the two Parties, accompanied by the documents, the official corres¬ 
pondence, and other evidence on which each relies, shall be delivered in duplicate to each of the 
Arbitrators, and to the Agent of the other party as soon as may be after the appointment of the mem¬ 
bers of the Tribunal, but within a period not exceeding months from the date of the exchange 

of the ratification of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE VII. 

Within months after the delivery on both sides of the printed case, either Party may in 
like manner deliver in duplicate, to each of the said Arbitrators and to the Agent of the other Party, a 
Counter-Case and additional documents, correspondence and evidence, in reply to the case, documents, 
correspondence, and evidence so presented by the other Party. 

If, in the case submitted to the Arbitrators, either Party shall have specified or alluded to any 
report or document in its own exclusive possession without annexing a copy, such Party shall be bound, 
if the other party thinks proper to apply for it, to furnish that Party with a copy thereof, and either 
Party may call upon the other, through the Arbitrators, to produce the originals or certified copies of 
any papers adduced as evidence, giving in each instance notice thereof, within thirty days after the 
delivery of the case, and the original or copy so requested shall be deliveied as soon as may be, and 
within a period not exceeding forty days after the receipt of notice. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

It shall be the duty of the agent of each party, within months after the expiration of the 
time limited for the delivery of the Counter-Case on both sides, to deliver in duplicate to each of the 
said arbitrators, and to the agent of the other party, a printed argument showing the points and refer¬ 
ring to the evidence upon which his government relies. 

The arbitrators may, if they desire any further elucidation with regard to any point, require 
oral argument by counsel upon it, or a written or printed statement or argument, but in such case the 
other party shall be entitled to reply either orally or by written or printed statement or argument, as 
the case may be. 


ARTICLE IX. 

The Arbitrators may, for any cause deemed by them sufficient, enlarge the periods fixed by Articles 
VI., VII., and VIII., or any of them, by the allowance of thirty days additional. 

ARTICLE X. 

The decision of the Tribunal shall, if possible, be made within three months from the close of 
the arguments on both sides. 

It shall be made in writing, and dated, and shall be signed by the arbitrators who may assent 
to it. The decision shall be in duplicate, one copy whereof shall be delivered to the agent of Great 
Britain for his Government, and the other copy shall be delivered to the agent of the United States of 
America for his Government. 


ARTICLE XI. 

The Arbitrators shall keep an accurate record of their proceedings, and may appoint and employ 
the necessary officers to assist them. They may also employ any scientific experts whose assistance 
they may deem necessary for the discharge of the duty intrusted to them. 
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Each Government shall pay its own agent, and provide for the remuneration of the Counsel 
employed by it, and of the arbitrators appointed on its behalf, and for the expense of preparing and 
submitting its case to the Tribunal. All other expenses connected with the arbitration shall be 
defrayed by the two Governments in equal moieties. 


ARTICLE XIII. 

The High Contracting Parties engage to consider the result of the proceedings of the Tribunal 
of Arbitration as a full, perfect, and final settlement of all questions referred to the arbitrators. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

The present treaty shall be duly ratified by Her Britannic Majesty and by the President of the 
United States by and with the advioe and consent of the Senate thereof, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged in London or in Washington within months of the ratification thereof. 


COUNTER PROJET OF ARTICLES OF ARBITRATION TREATY SUBMITTED BY 
THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS, 18th FEBRUARY, 1899. 


ARTICLE I. 

An Arbitral Tribunal shall be immediately appointed to determine the boundary line between 
the territory of Alaska and the Dominion of Canada within the limits defined in the following 
Article III. : — 


ARTICLE II. 

The Tribunal shall consist of six impartial jurists of repute, three on the part of Great Britain, 
nominated by the members for the time being of the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Coun¬ 
cil, and three on the part of the United States, nominated by the President. 

In case of the death, absence, or incapacity to serve of either of the Arbitrators nominated as 
aforesaid, or in the event of either of such Arbitrators omitting or declining or ceasing to act as 
such, another impartial jurist of repute shall be forthwith nominated in his place by the same authority 
which appointed his predecessor. 


ARTICLE III. 

The Tribunal shall determine and if practicable delineate on suitable maps the boundary line 
between the territory of Alaska and the Dominion of Canada from the southernmost point of Prince of 
Wales Island to Mount St. Elias, in accordance with the Treaty between Russia and Great Britain, 
dated the 28th (16th) February, 1825, and the Treaty of cession from Russia to the United States, 
dated the 80th March, 1867, or, as the same shall be established by said Tribunal under the Rules 
hereinafter provided. 


Before deciding the matters submitted, the Arbitrators shall ascertain all geographical histori¬ 
cal and other facts which they deem necessary to a decision of the controversy, and shall be governed 
by the following rules, which are agreed open by the High fontracling Panic's as rules (,, be taken as 
applicable to the case, and by such principles of international law not inconsistent therewith as the 
Arbitrators shall determine to be applicable to the case. 


(o.) Adverse holding or prescription during a period of fifty years shall make a good title. The 
Arbitrators may deem exclusive political control of a district, as well as actual settlement thereof, 
sumcient to constitute adverse holding, or to make title by prescription 

(6.) The Arbitrators may recognize and give effect to rights and claims resting on any other 
ground whatever valid according to international law, and on any principles of international law which 
the Arbitrators may deem to be applicable to the case, and which are not in contravention of the fore- 
going rule. 

(e.) In considering the “coast,” referred to in the said Treaties mentioned in Article 3 it is 
understood that the coast of the continent is intended. In determining the boundary, if territory of 
one party shall be found by the Tribunal to have been at the date of this Treaty in the occupation of 
the subjects or citizens of the other party, such effect shall lie given to such Lupation a S P reason, 
justice, the principles of international law, and the equities of the case shall, in the opinion of the 
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Tribunal, require ; and all towns or settlements on tide-water, settled under the authority of the 
United States and under the jurisdiction of the United States at the date of this Treaty, shall remain 
within the territory and jurisdiction of the United States. 


article v. 

The Arbitrators shall meet at within sixty days after the delivery of the printed 

arguments mentioned in Article 8, and shall proceed impartially and carefully to examine and decide 
the matters submitted to them as herein provided on the parts of the Governments of Her Britannic 
Majesty and the United States of America respectively. 

Provided always that the Arbitrators may, if they think fit, hold their meetings, or any of 
them, at any other place or places which they may determine. 

All questions considered by the Tribunal, including the final decision, shall be determined by a 
majority of all the Arbitrators. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall name one person as its Agent to attend the Tribunal, 
and to represent it generally in all matters connected with the Tribunal. 


The printed case of each of the two Parties, accompanied by the documents, the official corres¬ 
pondence, and other evidence on which each relies, shall be delivered in duplicate to each of the Arbi¬ 
trators, and to the Agent of the other Party, as soon as may be after the appointment of the members 
of the Tribunal, but within a period not exceeding months from the date of the exchange of 

the ratifications of this Treaty. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Within months after the delivery on both sides of the printed Case, either Party may, 

in like manner, deliver in duplicate to each of the said Arbitrators, and to the Agent of the other 
Party, a Counter Case and additional documents, correspondence and evidence, in reply to the case, 
documents, correspondence, and evidence so presented by the other Party. 

If, in the case submitted to the Arbitrators, either Party shall have specified or alluded to any 
report or document in its own exclusive possession without annexing a copy, such Party shall be bound, 
if the other Party thinks proper to apply for it, to furnish that Party with a copy thereof; and either 
Party may call upon the other, through the Arbitrators, to produce the originals or certified copies of 
any papers adduced as evidence, giving in each instance notice thereof within thirty days after the 
delivery of the Case, and the original, or copy, as requested, shall be delivered as soon as may be, and 
within a period not exceeding forty days after the receipt of notice. 


It shall be the duty of the Agent of each Party within months after the expiration of 

the time limited for the delivery of the Counter-Case on both sides, to deliver in duplicate to each of 
the said Arbitrators and to the Agent of the other Party, a printed statement or argument showing 
the points and referring to the evidence upon which his Government relies. The other party may 
submit reply thereto. 

The Arbitrators may, if they desire further elucidation with regard to any point, require oral 
argument by Counsel upon it, or a written or printed statement or argument, but in such case the 
other Party shall be entitled to reply either orally or by written or printed statement or argument, as 
the case may be. 


ARTICLE IX. 

The Arbitrators may, for any cause deemed by them sufficient, enlarge the periods fixed by 
Articles VI., VII. and VIII., or any of them, by the allowance of thirty days additional. 

ARTICLE x. 

The decision of the Tribunal shall, if possible, be made within three months from the close of 
the arguments on both sides. 

It shall be made in writing, and dated, and shall be signed by the Arbitrators who may assent 
to it. The decision shall be in duplicate—one copy whereof shall be delivered to the Agent of Great 
Britain for his Government, and the other copy shall be delivered to the Agent of the United States 
of America for his Government. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The Arbitrators shall keep an accurate record of their proceedings, and may appoint and 
employ the necessary officers to assist them. They may also employ any scientific experts whose 
assistance they may deem necessary for the discharge of the duty intrusted to them. 
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ARTICLE XII. 

Each Government shall pay its own agent and provide for the remuneration of the Counsel (if 
any) employed by it, and of the Arbitrators appointed on its behalf, and for the expense of preparing 
and submitting its case to the Tribunal. All other expenses connected with the arbitration shall be 
defrayed by the two governments in equal moieties. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

The high contracting parties engage to consider the result of the proceedings of the Tribunal 
of arbitration as a full, perfect, and final settlement of all questions referred to the arbitrators. 
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These foothills slope off into points (such as Point Fitzgibbon, at the mouth of Burrough’s Bay, Cape 
Fanshaw and many others) and are cut by innumerable bays and harbours, which give the coast line 
the irregular outline shown on the charts. The mountains, however, keep a much more regular course. 
They are separated from the foothills by but a slight depression. Near Juneau and at the head of 
Lynn Caual the foothills vanish almost entirely and the rocky summits rise from the sea. These 
mountains are separated from the higher interior ranges by a generally well defined depression. The 
interior mountains are much higher and are snow-covered. They abound in glaciers, some of them of 
large size. The range is also much wider than the coast range, being in fact, as far as my observation 
extended, a succession of ranges parallel to the coast and rising to the eastward. None of the inlets, 
so far as I know, cut through these mountains, but many of them after penetrating the coast range 
spread out along the depression behind it, forming T-shaped inlets, so common on this coast. 

Having made these preliminary general remarks, I shall now proceed to state in detail the 
results of my observation of the coast. 

Both sides of the upper part of Portland Canal are bordered by high mountains rising 
immediately from the water’s edge. The range on the west side continues southward without break 
along the shore to Gap Mountain, behind Pears" Island, where it begins to recede, and wooded hills 
come between it and the above. These hills rise to a sufficient height to hide the mountains from an 
observer on the water, but wherever a valley occurs in the foothills, the rocky range is seen close 

When passing the mouth of the small channel east of Fillmore Island the mountains are seen 
at the head of this channel coming down to the water’s edge on the continental shore. The small 
inlet running north-east from the northern end of Fillmore Island appears to cut into them. The 
range continues along the shore north of Fillmore Island, which is a low, wooded island, with irregular 
and discontinuous hills, 400 to 500 feet in height, covered with small trees ; the range can be seen 


The mountains now turn to the north along the east side of Nakat Inlet. The peaks called, on 
the Admiralty Chart (No. 2431), Nakat Mountain and Shed Mountain are in this range. The latter 
summit is about 2 miles east of Nakat Inlet. From it the range extends in a direction about N. 15° 
W. past the head of Nakat Inlet to the Boca de Quadra. 

The other side of Nakat Inlet is bordered by wooded hills and at the head of the inlet a 
depression extends between these hills and the mountains to Boca de Quadra, a distance of about 5 

The west side of Nakat Inlet is formed by the Cape Fox peninsula. A high ridge, called 
Peninsula Badge, forms the backbone of this peninsula. The southernmost summit is called Harry 
Saddle, 2,066 feet high, bare, or nearly so, of vegetation at its summit. This ridge continues north to 
Boca de Quadra, running parallel with the rocky mountains spoken of above. 

Between South Quadra and North Quadra Mountains the ridge is broken by Boca de Quadra 
Inlet, but it continues on the other side in the same direction as before by North Quadra, Backbone 
and Behm Mountains until it is again interrupted by Behm’s Canal. The same ridge appears to 
continue by Alava Ridge and connecting ridges along the south-west shore of Revillagigedo Island, 
and it, perhaps, appears again on the mainland in the heights in the southern part of Cleveland 
Peninsula. 

But to return to the mountain range which I have traced northward from Nakat Inlet to the 
shore of Boca de Quadra. 

Our course led us along Revillagigedo Channel west of Cape Fox Peninsula at a distance from 
shore of two to three miles 

The mountains were seen as a continuous range of rocky summits rising above the lower heights 
of Peninsula Ridge. When opposite the mouth of Boca de Quadra and looking up the narrow gap 
between South Quadra (1,764 feet) and North Quadra Mountain (2,353 feet) we see the rocky range 
three or four miles behind. These mountains evidently come down to the great bend in the inlet, 
which is so situated with reference to our point of observation that the gap in the range through which 
the inlet passes is not visible. Boca de Quadra widens out between the mountains and the Peninsula 
Ridge, and its long north eastern arm evidently lies in a valley behind the rocky range, and separates 
that range from those behind. 

Passing Point Sykes we enter Behm’s Canal. The foothills slope down from Behm Mountain 
to this point. For about 10 miles from here to the entrance to Smeaton Bay, the hills seen from the 
water do not rise above the timber line, and probably do not exceed 1,500 feet in height. 

At Smeaton Bay, the range we have been considering comes much nearer the shore. The 
summits appear to be not more than three or four miles back from the entrance to the inlet which cuts 

through. th<£ oast 0 £ jgg3 i published by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
says of Smeaton Bay: , , . , . 

“ The surrounding country consists of steep, barren, rocky mountains, whose summits appear to 
be above the snow line. Except at its head, where the land is low, these mountains rise abruptly from 
the water’s edge, sparsely wooded with small trees.” The fact that the land is low at the head of the 
inlet indicates that the mountains spoken of, the coast range, are a distinct range and are separated 
from the interior mountains by a depression in which lies the upper part of the inlet. 

Lookinw northward from off the entrance to Smeaton Bay, these rocky mountains are seen to 
follow the coast very closely, fronted only by a narrow range of wooded foothills, until the view is 
bounded on the north by the massive mountains at the head of Behm’s Canal 







Followin'* Behm’s Canal we pass the remarkable Eddystone Rock 250 feet high, and only 50 
yards in circumference at its base, and come to Rudyerd Inlet, a T-shaped inlet, whose entrance cuts 
canon like through the coast range, and whose arms lie in a depression behind this range and are 
backed by the higher mountains of the interior. 

Walker Cove is a narrow inlet cutting through the coast range. 

The next inlet is the estuary of Chickatnin (locally known as Stewart) River. Ihe estuary is 
about li miles wide at its mouth, between high and steep, wooded hills, and extends 0 or 7 miles back 
to the mouth of the river proper. It is fill'd with sand bars, covered by only a few feet of water at 
low tide, and between which the current of the river cuts a tortuous passage. About three miles from 
its mouth the estuary is somewhat narrowed by a large rocky mountain on the north shore, part of the 
range under discussion. Chickamin River is large enough to colour with its mud, the waters of the 
whole bay and even of Behin Canal, outside the entrance. 

Half way between Chickamin River and Burroughs Bay the mountains come nearer to the 
shore, and the foothills decrease in height, until they run down to the cross-shaped Point I< itzgibbon, 
at the entrance to Burroughs Bay. The end of the mountain range is opposite to a point of the shore 
of Burroughs Bay, some two miles east of Point Fitzgibbon. The mountains here, as is usual with 
this range in crossing an inlet, do not come abruptly to the shore, but slope down by a steep, wooded 
ridge. 

About two miles further up the Bay, we come to the mouth of Klaheena River, where a 
cannery is situated. This is at the foot of a small wooded hill, forming the westerly point between the 
river and the bay. To the south, the hills slope gradually up towards a high rocky summit of the coast 
range, some three or four miles away. Across Klaheena River is another wooded hill, forming the 
point between Klaheena and Unuk Rivers. This hill rises behind to very high mountains, with sum¬ 
mits partially snow-clad ; the nearest of them being, perhaps, five or six miles away. Far up Unuk 
River are seen glacier mountains. Across the bay and on the north side of Unuk River are 
wooded hills with bare and rocky summits, 2,000 feet or more in height. 

There is, along the north side of Burroughs Bay and its continuation, Behm’s Canal, a range of 
rocky, steep and wooded hills, whose summits are generally, but not always, bare rock. Immediately 
behind these are high, bare mountains with patches of snow in their upper ravines. 

It is difficult to decide where the continuation on the north side of Burroughs Bay of the coast 
range, which comes down to the south shore between Klaheena River and Point Fitzgibbon, begins, 
but probably the long narrow inlet shown on the chart as running north from Burroughs Bay may be 
considered as tbo dividing line between these mountains and those of the interior. On account of the 
sudden turn in the shore there is some confusion in the mountain ranges here. 

Be this as it may, there certainly exists a continuous succession of mountains along the north 
shore of Behm’s Canal, and we are not concerned, as far as regards the boundary line, with the question 
whether these mountains are the same range as those south of Burroughs Bay, for the mountain 
boundary begins here, the 56th parallel passing close to the mouth of Klaheena River and crossing the 
mountains on the north side of Burroughs Bay. The only point to be noted is that the mountains up 
Klaheena River are not the coast range. 

According to the chart, the 56th parallel crosses the mountains between Burroughs Bay and the 
Bell Arm of Behm’s Canal. The mouth of Klaheena River is shewn as lying exactly on the 
parallel. 

The red line, denoting the treaty boundary, I have drawn on the chart from the head of Port¬ 
land Canal to a point of the mountains near the Bell Arm. This places the cannerv in Canadian 
territory, if the latitude on the chart is correct. These channels to the east and north of Rovillagigedo 
Island appear not to have been fully surveyed by the coast survey until this year. 

Vancouver gave 56“ 01 5 as the latitude of the head of Burroughs Bay. From Vancouver’s chart 
this point appears to be at the edge of the mud flats at the mouth of Unuk River, and the latitude 
then agrees with that on the Coast Survey chart. 

At the time of my visit the rivers were high and these mud flats wore covered. The discoloura- 
Canal WaU r *“ disti "g uishable throughout Burroughs Bay and for several miles along Behm’s 

,. ,, Nearly opposite Point Fit/gibbon the mountains north of the bay recede from the shore and are 
hidden by high wooded lulls (2,000 to 2,500 feet.) These hills themselves afterwards recede and a 
sloping continuation of them forms Point Lees. 

u a lT t . LeeS iV‘ ,e r‘ ran ° e ° f the channel which mns around Bell Island. This channel is 
called the Bell Arm of Behm’s Canal. 

Looking up it as we pass the entrance, the mountain range can be seen at its head, rising as 
well as can be judged at several miles distance, steep from the water's edge. 

The mountains are now hidden by Bell Island, height 1,000 to 1,500 feet, and we pass through 
a very narrow channel which widens out after we pass the western end of Bell Island. Looking up Bell 
Arm again we see the rocky mountains, apparently forming a wall along the non h shore of the channel 
From the same point a view is obtained up Bailey Bay, to and around the head of which the mountains 
come close down. The narrow point between Bell Arm and Bailey Bay is formed by a steep, rocky, 
projecting ridge of the mountains terminating in high and steep wooded hills. 

To the west of Bailey Bay the rocky summits come close down to the shore of Behm’s Canal 

n end of Bel! Island is Yes Bay (called McDonald Bay on 
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There is also a miners’ camp of half a dozen houses on the east shore of Lynn Canal, under the 
high mountain north of Port Sherman. I did not stop here to make any inquiries. Some recent dis- 
coveries are reported by the Mining Record in Berner’s Bay. 

I understand that there are now no miners up Taku” River, nor on the shores of Taku Inlet. 

Surveys. 

No surveys of the interior appear to have been made by the United States Governmsnt except 
Lieut. Schwatka’s explorations of the Yukon and the country behind the St. Elias Alps. East and 
south of Lynn Canal their surveys have been confined to the coast, the inlets and the islands. 

This year the Coast Survey steamboat “ Carlilc Patterson ” was engaged during most of the 
season in surveying Behm Canal and Boca de Quadra. The coast surveys are probably now completed 
as far as the continental shore is concerned. 

The survey of the boundary line, if confined to the coast range of mountains, ought not to be a 
difficult, or very expensive task, these mountains being so readily reached from the sea. The photo¬ 
graphic process will greatly abridge the labour and cost, especially in the northern part of the coast, 
where the determination of the line is most urgently needed, for there the timber line, below which 
photography is only partially available, is at a less height above the sea. 

If any of the interior ranges are taken as the dividing line the labour and cost will be incaleul- 

The best season for survey operations is probably from May to August inclusive. September 
is a very wet and stormy month, as I found it. October is considered uncertain. Fresh snow was 
noticed after the equinoctial storms on the mountains nearest the coast, but not south of Revillagigedo 
Island. A marked rise of temperature was noticed in passing south from Frederick Sound. 

I have the honour, to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


W. F. KING, 

Chief Astronomer. 

E. Deville, Esq.. 

Surveyor General, 
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At the same time that he submitted this overture for the consideration of! His Ms e y ^ 
ernment, Mr. Adams informed me that he had received an account similar to that which 
in the newspapers, and which 1ms already been forwarded to your office, of anstetiw“d 
having been ordered away from the north-west coast by the commander of a *“*"*^^™ 
in that quarter. He did not appear, however, to apprehend that any unpleasan q 

likely to result from that occurrence, as it was understood that provisional instructions of a less excep¬ 
tional tenour had been dispatched from St. Petersburg in compliance with the representations of foreign 

bringing under your notice this overture of the American Government, respecting which I 
cannot presume to anticipate the sentiments of His Majesty’s Cabinet, I have only to add tha on - 
ing Mr. Adams whether it was his intention to enter more largely upon the subject at 
informed in reply, that it would be desirable for him previously to know in what light the Hritisn 
Government was disposed to view the suggestion which he had offered. He appeared to be under an 
impression that the instructions and poweVs requisite for acting separately in this affair had already 
been transmitted to Sir Charles Bagot. ^ 


(Signed.) 


STRATFORD CANNING. 


(No. 12.) 


(Mr. 6. Canning to Sir C. Bagot.) 


Foreign Office, July 12, 1823. 


Sin,—I have the honour to inclose, for Your Excellency’s information, the copy of a despatch 
received from His Majesty’s Minister in America upon the subject of the Russian Ukase relating to the 
north-west coast of America, also of a letter from the Ship-owners’ Society upon the same subject, and 
of a memorandum of my reply to that letter. 

Your Excellency will observe, from Mr. Stratford Canning’s despatch, that the Government of 
the United States are desirous to join with that of His Majesty in bringing forward some proposition 
for the definite settlement of this question with Russia. 

We have no precise information as to the views of the American Government, Mr. Rush not 
having received any instructions upon the subject. It seems probable, however, that the part of the 
question in which the American Government is peculiarly desirous of establishing a concert with this 
country, is that which concerns the extravagant assumption of maritime jurisdiction. Upou this point, 
it being now distinctly understood that Russia waives all her pretensions to the practical exorcise of 
the rights so unadvisedly claimed, the only question will be as to the mode and degree of disavowal 
with which Great Britain and the United States might be respectively satisfied. 

Upon this point, therefore, such a concert as the United States are understood to desire will be 
peculiarly advantageous ; because, supposing the disavowal made, there is no disposition on the part of 
His Majesty to press hard upon the feelings of the Emperor of Russia, and it certainly would be more 
easy for His Majesty to insist lightly on what may be considered as a point of national dignity, if he 
acted in this respect in concert with another Maritime Power, than to exact any less degree, either of 
excuse for the past or of security for the future, than that other Power might think necessary. 

Great Britain and the United States may be satisfied jointly with smaller concessions than 
either power could accept singly, if the demands of the other were likely to be higher than its own. 

I therefore think it best to defer giving any precise instructions to Your Excellency on this 
point until I shall have been informed of the views of the American Government upon it 

In the meantime, however, you will endeavour to draw from the Russian Government a pro¬ 
posal of their terms, and we should undoubtedly come much more conveniently to the discussion, and 
be much more likely to concert an agreement upon moderate terms with the American Government, if 
a proposal is made to us, than to agree in originating one which would be satisfactory at once to both 
Governments and to Russia. 

The other part of this question which relates to territorial claim and boundary is perhaps sus¬ 
ceptible of a separate settlement. Of the two principles on which the settlement could be made, viz., 
joint occupancy or territorial demarcation, the latter is clearly preferable. A line of demarcation 
drawn at the 07th degree between Russia and British settlers would be an arrangement satisfactory 
to us, and would assign to Ru.sia as much as she can pretend to be due to her. Your Excellency will 
therefore bring this suggestion forward, and acquaint mo how far a formal proposition on this basis 
would be agreeable to His Imperial Majesty’s Government. The arrangement might be made, if more 
agreeable to Russia, for an expirable period of ton or fifteen years. 

(Signed) GEORGE CANNING. 


P.S.—July 13. Since this despatch was written I have received from Mr. S. Canning the 
despatch of which I enclose a copy, by which Your Excellency will learn that instructions are to be 
sent to Mr. Rush to enter into discussion here (among other matters), upon the subject of the Ukase. 
There is nothing in this communication to vary the instructions herein given to Your Excellency. 

G. C. 
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This conversation took place before I had received your private letter in cypher of the 25th of 
last month, which reached me on the 11th instant by post. I had, however, taken upon myself to 
abstain from bringing forward any suggestion that the territorial arrangement should be made for an 
expirable period, as I thought it possible that such an arrangement might, in the end, be found to be 
inconvenient, and as it appeared to me that it was a proposition which I should at all events reserve 
for a later period of the discussion, when it might, incase of difficulties, be found an useful instrument 
of negotiation. 

In a second interview which 1 have had with Count Nesselrode upon the subject of this 
separate negotiation, I told him that our pretentions had, I believed, almost extended to the 59th 
degree of north latitude, but that a line of demarcation drawn at the 57th degree would be entirely 
satisfactory to us, and that I believed that the Russian Government had in fact no Settlements to the 
southward of that line. I am not, however, quite sure that I am right in this last assertion, as the 
Russian Settlement of Sitka, to which I am told that the Russian Government pretends to attach 
great importance, is not laid down very precisely in the Map published in 1802 in the Quarter- 
Master-General’s Department here, or laid down at all in that of Arrowsmith, which has been 
furnished to me from the Foreign Office. Be this, however, as it may, Count Nesselrode did not 
appear to be at all startled by the proposition. He said that he was not enough acquainted with the 
subject to give an immediate answer to it, but he made a memorandum of what I said, and I hope 
shortly to be able to ascertain how far this Government may be inclined to accept a more formal pro¬ 
position founded upon this basis. 

I have, «fcc., 

(Signed) CHARLES BAGOT. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have again seen Count Nesselrode, who has informed me that 
he has received the Emperor’s commands to put M. Poletiea in direct communication with Mr. 
Middleton and myself upon the subject of that part of the Ukase in which it is proposed that we 
should act conjointly whenever Mr. Middleton shall have received the instructions which he expects 
from his Government.—C.B. 


(Sir C. Bagot to Mr. G. Canning.—Received November 17.) 

(No. 48 Confidential.) 

St. Petersburg, October 1823. 

Sir— Mr. Hughes, the American Chargd d’Affaires at Stockholm, arrived here on the 16th 
instant, and has delivered to Mr. Middleton the instructions which 1 had already led him to expect 
from his Government upon the subject of the Imperial Ukase of the 4th September, 1821, and upon 
the concert of measures which the United States are desirous of establishing with Great Britain in 
order to obtain a disavow al of the pretentions advanced in that Ukase by this country. 

As Mr. Hughes was the bearer of instructions upon the same subject to the American Minister 
in London, I may, I am aware, presume that Mr. Bush will have already communicated to you the 
view taken of this question by the United States, and I think it probable that you may have already 
anticipated this despatch by framing for my guidance such further instructions as, under that view, 
it may be thought necessary that I should receive. It may, nevertheless, be very desirable that I 
should louse no time in reporting to you the substance of some conversations which Mr. Middleton has 
held with me since the arrival of Mr. Hughes, and it is principally for this purpose that I now 
despatcu the messenger Walsh to England. 

Although Mr. Middleton has not communicated to me the instructions which he has received. 
I have collected from him, with certainty what I had long had reason to suspect, that the United 
States, so far from admitting that they have no territorial interest in the demarcation of boundary 
between His Majesty and the Emperor of Russia to the north of that degree are fully prepared to 
assert that they have at least an equal pretension with those powers to the whole coast as hi'di as the 
61st degree, and an absolute right to be parties of any subdivision of it which may now be made 

Unless I greatly misconceive the argument of Mr. Middleton, it is contended by the American 
Government that, in virtue of the Treaty of Washington, by which the Floridas were ceded by Spain 
to the United States, the latter are become possessed of all claims, whatever they might be, which 
Spain had to the northwest coast of America, north off the 42nd degree of north latitude, and that 
when Great Britain, m the year 1790, disputed the exclusive right of Spain to this coast, the Court of 
Russia (as, indeed, appears by the declaration of Count Florida Blanca, and as it would, perhaps yet 
more clearly appear by reference to the archives of the Foreign Department here) disclaimed all in- 
tention of interfering with the pretensions of Spain, and, consequently, all pretensions to territory 
south of the 61st degree, and that, therefore, any division of the coast lying between the 42nd and 
61st degrees ought in strictness to be made between the United States and Great Britain alone 







Mr. Middleton, however, admits that the United States are not prepared to push their preten¬ 
sions to this extent. He says that they are ready to acknowledge that no country has any absolute 
and exclusive claim to these coasts : and that it is only intended by His Government to assert that, 
as heirs to the claims of Spam, the United States have, in fact, the best pretensions which any of the 
three powers interested can urge. 

Assuming, upon these grounds, their right to a share in the division, the United States it seems, 
desire that, the division being made, the three Powers should enter into a joint convention mutually 
to grant to each other, for some limited period, renewable at the pleasure of the parties, the freedom 
of fishery and of trade with the natives, and whatever other advantages the coasts may afford ; and Mr. 
Middleton has confidentially acquainted me that he has in fact received from his government the 
projet of a tripartite convention to this effect, and he has communicated to me a copy, which I now 
inclose, of the full powers with which he has been furnished to negotiate such convention with the 
Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and Russia. 

As neither the instructions nor the powers which I have received in regard to this question 
were framed in contemplation of anv such pretension as that which is not put forward by the American 
Government, I have explained to Mr. Middleton how impossible it is for me to proceed further with 
him in the business until I shall have received fresh instructions from you, and I have, with this 
knowledge, informed M. Poletica that I must, for the present, suspend the conferences (upon the terri¬ 
torial part of the question at least) into which he and I had already entered. 

I cannot disguise from myself that, judging from the conversations which I have had, both with 
Count Nesselrode and M. Poletica, upon the general subject of the Ukase, these new, and, I must 
think, unexpected pretensions of the United States are very likelv to render a satisfactory adjustment 
of the business a matter of more difficulty than I at first apprehended. 

A full disavowal by Russia of her pretension to an exclusive maritime jurisdiction in the North 
Pacific Ocean, will, I have no doubt, be obtained ; but I am strongly inclined to believe that this 
Government will not easily be brought to acknowledge the justice of any claim of the United States to 
any part of the territory in question north of the 51st degree, and, I am still more strongly inclined to 
believe, that division once made, this government will never permit the United States, if they can 
prevent it, either to fish, settle, or trade with the natives, within the limits of the territory which may 
be allotted to Russia. 

I take this opportunity of enclosing to you a copy of the note which I received from Count 
Nesselrode the day before he left St. Petersburg, acquainting me that the Emperor had appointed M. 
Poletica to enter into preliminary discussion with Mr. Middleton and myself, upon the different ques¬ 
tions growing out of the Ukase. 

As it appeared by this note that M. Poletica was not empowered to treat, or indeed to pledge 
his Government to any precise point, I have abstained from entering with him as fully into the matter as 
I should have done had his powers been more extensive. 

I had, however, two conversations with him previously to Mr. Middleton’s receipt of his last 
instructions, upon the subject of territorial boundary as it regarded ourselves, and I then gave him to 
understand that the British Government would, I thought, be satisfied to take Cross Sound, lying 
about the latitude of 574°, as the boundary between the two Powers on the coast, and the meridian 
line drawn from the head of Lynn Canal, as it is laid down in Arrowsmith’s last map, or about the 
135th degree of west longitude, as the boundary in the interior of the continent. 

M. Poletica, not being authorized to do more than take any suggestion of this kind ad referendum, 
I arn of course not yet able to inform you, as I am instructed to do by your despatch No. 12, how far 
a more formal proposition on this basis, or on the basis of a line drawn at the 57th degree, as suggested 
in that despatch, might be agreeable to the Imperial Government. M. Poletica seemed to suggest the 
55th degree as that which, in his opinion, Russia would desire to obtain as her boundary ; and he 
intimated that it would be with extreme reluctance that Russia would, he thought, consont to any 
demarcation which would deprive her of her Establishment at Sitca, or rather at Novo-Archangelsk. 

Still, I should not altogether have despaired of inducing this Government to accept Cross Sound 
as the boundary ; and though I am aware that in suggesting this point I put in a claim to something 
more than I am instructed to do in your despatch above referred to, I thought that it might be for the 
advantage of the negotiation if I reserved the proposition of the 57th degree to a later period of it, 
and, judging from the map, it appeared to me that it might be desirable to obtain, if possible, the 
whole group of islands extending along the coast. 

But the discussion of this and all other points connected with settlement of boundary, seems 
necessarily to be suspended for the moment by the nature of Mr. Middleton’s late instructions, and I 
shall not think it safe to venture further into the question until I shall have learnt the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government upon the pretensions advanced in those instructions by the United States. 

(Signed) CHARLES BAGOT. 





No. 40. 


(Mr. G. Canning to Sir C. Bayot.) 

(No. 2.) 

Foreign Office, January 15, 1824. 

Sir, —A long period has elapsed since I gave Your Excellency reason to expect additional instruc¬ 
tions for your conduct in the negotiations respecting the Russian Ukase of 1821. 

That expectation was held out in the belief that I should have to instruct you to combine your 
proceedings with those of the American Minister ; and the framing such instructions was, of necessity, 
delayed until Mr. Rush should be in possession of the intentions of his Government upon the subject. 

Upon receipt of Your Excellency’s despatch No. 48, reporting the arrival of Mr. Hughes at St. 
Petersburg, with the instructions of the Government of the United States to Mr. Middleton, I applied 
to Mr. Rush for information as to the tenour of those instructions. I then found, what I had not 
before been led to suspect, that Mr. Rush had himself authority to enter into negotiations with us as 
to the respective claims of Great Britain and the United States on the north-west coast of America; 
although he does not appear to have been instructed to invite such negotiation here, if we should 
prefer leaving it to be conducted at St. Petersburg. 

It seemed, however, that it would greatly facilitate Your Excellency’s task at St. Petersburg if 
we could come to some satisfactory understanding with Mr. Rush on the principles and leading points 
of the negotiation, and that, at all events, it was advisable to ascertain so much from Mr. Rush as 
might enable us to judge whether it would or would not be expedient to agree to the proposal of the 
United States for combining our several negotiations with Russia into one. 

Such a combination had indeed already been proposed to us with respect to so much of our 
respective discussions with Russians turned upon the maritime pretension of the Russian Ukase. But 
that proposal had not been made in contemplation of the territorial question to which the pretensions 
of the United States have given a new and complicated character. 

The object in applying jointly to Russia for a disavowal or qualification of her maritime pretension 
was at once to simplify and to soften to Russia that act of qualification or disavowal, by enabling 
Russia to satisfy both powers at once, without special and separate concession. But as, in the question 
of territorial limits, Russia, at whatever point her pretensions might be stopped, could have but one of 
the two Powers for her neighbour, there did not seem to be any obvious advantage in bringing both to 
bear upon her together in the settlement of those limits. 

It is true that as, while we confine upon the Russian territory to the north, we also confine upon 
upon that of the United States to the south, we must at one time or other come to a settlement with 
each of those powers. But there is no obvious or cogent necessity for making those settlements simul¬ 
taneous, especially as we have already a convention subsisting with the United States which suspends 
the necessity of any definite settlement with that Government for five years yet to come. 

Whether, therefore, Your Excellency should be empowered, according to the desire of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, to negotiate and conclude a tripartite arrangement with Russia and the 
United States, or should be instructed to pursue that negotiation with Russia singly, according to the 
tenour of your present powers, was a question to be determined in a great measure by the more or less 
probability of a satisfactory understanding between Great Britain and the United States as to their 
relrtive as well as their joint concerns in such negotiation. 

Now we have good reason to believe that, in respect to the question of territorial dominion 
between us and Russia, an arrangement may be agreed upon which will satisfy the wishes and secure 
the convenience of both parries by a line of demarcation to be drawn between the southernmost settle¬ 
ment of Russia and the northernmost post of the North west Company. 

The most southern establishment of Russia on the north-west coast of America is Sitka, which is 
not laid down in our latest maps with sufficient exactness, but which appears by the Russian map 
published in 1807 to be situated, as the enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. Peily, chairman of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, also represents it, in latitude 57°, and not (as the map of which a copy was 
inclosed to Your Excellency indicates) on the continent, but on a small island of the same name at the 
mouth of Norfolk Sound ; the larger island contiguous thereto, forming (what is called by Vancouver) 
King George’s Archipelago, are separated from each other by a strait, called Chatham Strait and from 
the mainland by another strait, called Stephen s Strait or passage. Whether the Russians have 
extended their settlements to these larger islands, is not known, but Mr. Pelly positively avors that 
they have no settlement on the mainland, nor anv commerce to the eastward of the coast He 
suggests, therefore, either the channel between the islands, or that between the islands and the main¬ 
land, as the most desirable line of demarcation to the eastward, which being agreed to, the line to 
o comprehend .Sitka and all the Russian settlements upon the 
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Your Excellency’s despatch No. 48 describes latitude 55“ as the point at which M. Poletica 
appeared to wish that the line of demarcation between Russia and Great Britain should be drawn. 
By a Memorandum which I have received from Mr. Rush of what his Government would propose as a 
general settlement, it appears that latitude 55“ is the point which the United States likewise have 
proposed for that same line of demarcation. 

tt • coincidence certainly argues either a foregone understanding between Russia and the 

United States, or a disposition on the part of the United States to countenance and promote what 
they know to be the desire of Russia. 

W hen to this statement I add that the United States propose, according to the aforesaid 
Memorandum of Mr. Rush, to draw the line of demarcation between themselves and Great Britain at 
latitude 51 , the point at which the Russian pretension, as set forth in the Ukase of 1821, terminates, 
it does not seem very uncharitable to suppose that the object of the United States in making a selection, 
otherwise wholly arbitrary, of these two points of limitation for British Dominion, was to avoid collision 
with Russia themselves, and to gratify Russia at the expense of Great Britain. There is obviously no 
great temptation to call in such an Arbiter, if the partition lietween Russia and ourselves can be 
settled; as no doubt it can, without arbitration. 

By admitting the United States to our negotiation with Russia, we should incur the necessity 
of discussing the American claim to latitude 51“ at the same time that we were settling with Russia 
our respective limits to the northward. 

But the question of the American claim is for the present merged in the Convention of 1818 ; 
and it would be a wanton increase of difficulties to throw that Convention loose, and thus to bring the 
question which it has concluded for a time into discussion precisely for a purpose of a coincidence, as 
embarrassing as it is obviously unnecessary. 

If Russia, being aware of the disposition of the United States to concede to her the limit of 
latitude 55“, should on that account be desirous of a joint negotiation, she must recollect that the 
proposal of the United States extends to a joint occupancy also, for a limited time, of the whole 
territory belonging to the three Powers; and that the Convention now subsisting between us and the 
United States gives that joint occupancy reciprocally to us in the territory to which both lay claim. 

To this principle it is understood the Russian Government object; nor, so far, as we are con¬ 
cerned, should we be desirous of pressing it upon them ; but as between ourselves and the United 
States we are not prepared to abandon it, at least for the term for which the Convention of 1818 has 
to run. There would be some awkwardness in a tripartite negotiation which was not to be conducted 
and concluded in all its parts upon an uniform principle. 

These reasons had induced us to hesitate very much as to the expediency of acceding to the 
proposition of the United States for a common negotiation between the three Powers; when the 
arrival of the Speech of the President of the United States at the opening of the Congress supplied 
another reason at once decisive in itself, and susceptible of being stated to Mr. Rush with more 
explicitness than those which I have now detailed to Your Excellency, I refer to the principle declared 
in that Speech, which prohibits any further attempt by European Powers at colonization in America. 

Upon applying to Mr. Rush for an explanation of this extraordinary doctrine, I found him 
unprovided with any instructions upon it. He said, indeed, that he had not heard from his Govern¬ 
ment since the opening of the Congress, and had not even received officially a copy of the President’s 

*** His oonviction, however, was, that against whatever Power the President’s doctrine was 
directed, it could not be directed against us. He appealed in support of that conviction to the exis¬ 
tence of the Convention of 1818, by which we and the United States hold for a time joint occupancy 
and common enjoyment of all the territory on the north-west coast of America above latitude 42“. 

It was obviously the impression on Mr. Rushs mind that this pretension on the part of his 
Government was intended as a set off against the maritime pretension of the Russian Ukase. 

I do not mean to authorize your Excellency to report this construction at St. Petersburg as 
that of the American Minister, but you will have no difficulty in stating it as one to which we think 
the President’s Speech liable, as that indeed which appears to us to be by far the most probable con¬ 
struction of it; as such, it furnishes a conclusive reason for our not mixing ourselves in a negotiation 
between two parties whose opposite pretensions are so extravagent in their several ways as to be sub¬ 
ject not so much of practical adjustment as of reciprocal disavowal. 

Mr. Rush is himself so sensible of the new consideration which is introduced into the negotia¬ 
tion by this new principle of the President's that although he had hitherto urged with becoming 
pertinacity the adoption of the suggestion of his Government, he has, since the arrival of the Pre¬ 
sident’s S^ieech, ceased to combat my desire to pursue the course already begun of a separate negotia¬ 
tion at Si. Petersburg, and has promised to write by this messenger to Mr. Middleton to prepare him 
for Your Excellency’s continuing to act upon your former instructions. 

It remains, therefore, only for me to direct your Excellency to resume your negotiation with 
the Court of St. Petersburg at the point at which it was suspended in consequence of the expected 
accession of the United States, and to endeavour to bring it as speedily to an amicable and honour¬ 
able conclusion. ... , ,, , , • , 

The questions at issue between Great Britain and Russia are short and simple. 

The Russian Ukase contains two objectionable pretensions ; first, an extravagant, assumption 
of maritime supremacy ; secondly, an unwarranted claim of territorial dominion. 

As to the first, the disavowal of Russia is, in substance, all that we could desire. Nothing 
remains for negotiation on that head but to clothe that disavowal in precise and satisfactory terms. 
We would much rather that those terms should be suggested by Russia herself than have the air of 
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(Signed) GEORGE CANNING. 
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No. 40. 


(Hudson's Bay Company to Mr. G. Canning.) 

Hudson’s Bay House, London, January 8, 1824. 

SlR.—In reference to the conversation which I had the honour of having with you on Monday 
last, I beg to call your attention to my letter of the 25th September, 1822, on the subject of the trading 
stations of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the countries on the north west coast of America. 

In addition to what is therein stated, I have to inform you that it appears, by the intelligence 
received this last season, that our traders are extending their posts still farther to the northward in the 
country to the west of the Rocky Mountains. 

It may be proper for me also to mention, that the Hudson’s Bay Company have a chain of trading 
posts on the McKenzie River as far north as about 67” north latitude, and that Indians trade at those 
posts who come from the countries lying to the west of that River and to the north of 60° north latitude, 
and that our traders are extending their posts to th“ westward into that country. 

The Russian station called “ Sitka ” is an island, and can give no claim by occupation to any 
part of that continent. But, even if they are stations on the sea coast of the continent, this could not 
be held to give to Russia a better claim to a southern boundary on a line of latitude eastward than our 
stations in 67° north latitude gives to Great Britain to one on a line of latitude westward. 

From a want of accurate knowledge of the courses of the rivers or ranges of mountains, it is 
difficult to suggest any satisfactory boundary in the interior of the country in question, and (if consis¬ 
tent with your views) it might, perhaps, be sufficient at present to settle a boundary on the coast only 
and the country 50 or 100 miles inland, leaving the rest of the country to the north of that point and 
to the west of the range of mountains which separate the waters which fall into the Pacific from those 
which flow to the east and north, open to the traders of both natious. 

In this case, I would suggest the northern end of the inlet called Chatham Straits as the most 
southern point at which the coast boundary ought to be fixed. This is but a little (if at all) to the north 
of the most northern trading station in the country to the west of the Rocky Mountains. 

The islands lying to the west of Chatham Straits may lie given to Russia; but the Russians not 
to trade either on the coast or in the interior south of the boundary, and the British not to trade on the 

If it is considered proper to fix at present the interior boundary, I would suggest a line drawn 
from the abovementioued point at Chatham Straits due north, until it strikes the range of mountains 
which separate the waters (being the supposed continuation of the range called the Rocky Mountains), 
and thence to follow the ridge of these mountains to the Frozen Ocean. 

This is the greatest concession which I think it would be advisable to make to Russia with 
regard to the interests of the British fur trade, and it would be desirable, if Mount Elias on* the coast 
at 60° north latitude was taken as the boundary point, from whence the line of longitude should be 
drawn. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. H. PELLY. 

•Qy. or. 


MEMORIAL. 

RELATING TO THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA. 

The principal settlements of the Russia Fur Company in the North Pacific Ocean are on the 
Aleutian or Fox Islands, the island of Kodiak being the great entrepot or magazine of the peltries, 
which are collected in the neighbouring islands and from Cook’s Inlet, Prince \' lllmm Sound, where, 
however, it does not appear the Russians have establishments inland, but the furs are collected by a 
coasting trader in the “ baidarkat " or canoes. 

Mr. G. 8. Langsdorfl, who accompanied Captain Krusenstern in lus voyages in the years 1S03, 
1804, 1805, 1806 and 1807, in giving an account of the fur trade, gives the following statement and 
history of the settlement of Lichta : 

“ The constant decrease in the number of sea otters upon the coast of Kamschatka induced the 
Russians to extend their possessions eastward, first to the islands between the coasts of Asia and 
America and finally to the north-west coast of America. 

Norfolk Sound appearing to present a favourable spot for an establishment, it was considered 
expedient to take possession of it. A fortress with proper warehouses and dwelling houses were built. 
* ♦ * After a time, the natives rose upon the Russians and killed almost the whole party. 

In the year 1804 the director M. de Rosanoff, again took possession of it with a large force, building a 
fortress and giving it the name of Kerr Archangel. 
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IE present occupation gives to a government the right of possession, the occupancy of Norfolk 
Sound could not give to Russia a claim to the coast bordering on the islands or the interior mainland, 
and it does not appear that Russia lias any ports or settlements on the north west coast of America 
which would give to Russia any right of claim to the country by present occupancy, except at a settle¬ 
ment called Bodega, which is on ttie coast of New Albion, in latitude 38° 30'. 

The country of New Albion is covered with oak-ash pine timber of large dimensions, fit for 
ship building, and on the coast of California a very fine description of hemp is fouud. The land is 
capable of the highest state of cultivation, producing excellent wheat, potatoes, hemp, and all kinds of 
vegetables. 

The Russians built vessels of large burden at their settlement, and under the pretext of encourag¬ 
ing the fur trade, have encroached so far south ; and iu the year 1805 they sent a M. de Resankoff to 
negotiate with the Spanish Government for permission to form an establishment in New California, 
which negotiation, however, failed. 

The Russian Government have, however, never lost sight of this place, and it is supposed are 
endeavouring to purchase the Californias from Spain ; the possession of which would not only enable 
the Russian Government to form a naval arsenal in the Pacific, and, under the pretext of encouraging 
the fur trade, to form a hardy race of seamen and bold adventurers, but would give to that Govern¬ 
ment the power of interfering with the liberties of South America. 

Russia can have no claim to the country of New Albion by the right of first discovery. This 
right is claimed by Great Britain and Spain, but from various authorities it belongs, beyond a doubt, 
to Great Britain, which it would be of great importance to establish, should Spain have ceded this 
country to Russia. 

In the year 1574, Abraham Ortelius, the geographer of the King of Spain, acknowledged that 
the north-west coast of America was quite unknown, and a few years after this declaration Queen 
Elizabeth sent Sir Francis Drake on an expedition round Cape Horn, which lie named Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s Foreland, and he sailed as high as 48°, if not higher, landing at different places, and taking 
possession of the country, which he called New Albion, ami which inis been so named over since. 

It would thus appear the Russians have no claim to the coast, or to tho main'and on the north¬ 
west coast of America, except to the land about Bodega, either by present occupancy or from first 
discovery, the land, which Icherikoff made in 1741, being the coast of Norfolk Sound and Island, and 
divided from the mainland by a broad channel, and as it does not appear that Russia has anywhere 
establishments or posts on the north-west coast of America lower than Prince Williams Sound, except 
Bodega which could give her the claim to present occupancy. 

Great Britain has, however, establishments of pos's up to 37°, trading with Indians to the 
northward, and a post on the Mackenzie River as high as 67°, which are increasing by expeditions of 
discovery, and it may fairly and with great reason be hbped that Captain Franklin in his expedition 
will discover and take possession, if no treaty to the contrary is made, of all the coast and country to 
the westward of Mackenzie River as far as Icy Cape. 


No. 40. 

(Hudson’s Bay Company to Mr. G. Canning.) 

Mr. Pelly presents his compliments to Mr. Secretary Canning, and, as in the conversation he 
had with Mr. Canning, he seemed to consider Mr. Faden’s map as the most authentic (an opinion 
which in so an important a question as that of settling a national boundary, it may, perhaps, be 
dangerous hastily to admit). Mr. Pelly has had the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in that part 
of tho territory under consideration, marked on it; he has likewise had coloured the proposed line 
from Lynn Canal, the northern extremity of Chatham Strait, as well as the less objectionable one from 
Mount Elias. 

The map is sent herewith, and likewise a copy of G. H. von LangsdorfFs account of his voyage 
on the north-west coast of America, in the 4th chapter of which is a full description of Sitcha. 

Mr. Secretary Canning will observe that Sitcha in this map is properly placed in Norfolk Sound 
on the island, called by us “ King Geo. TIT Archipelago,” and by the Russians “ New Archangel.” 
From occupation the Russians may be considered entitled to this Island, and probably to those of the 
north west; but as the Russians have no settlement on any of the islands to the eastward, it is con¬ 
fidently expected by the Hudson’s Bay Company that Chatham Strait will form the eastern boundary. 

Hudson’s Bay House, London, January 16, 1824- 
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(Signed.) GEORGE CANNING. 
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No. 51. 

(Mr. G. Canning to Sir C. Bagot.) 


(No. 29.) 

Foreign Office, 24th July, 1824. 

Sir,— The “ Projet ” of a Convention which is inclosed in my No. 26 having been communi¬ 
cated by me to Count Lieven, with a request that His Excellency would note any points in it upon 
which he conceived any difficulty likely to arise, or any explanation to be necessary, I have received 
from His Excellency the Memorandum a copy of which is herewith inclosed. 

Your Excellency will observe that there are but two points which have struck Count Lieven 
as susceptible of any question. The first, the assumption of the base of the mountains, instead of the 
summit as the line of boundary ; the second the extension of the right of the navigation of the Pacific 
to the sea beyond Behring’s Straits. 

As to the first, no great inconvenience can arise from your Excellency (if pressed for that 
alteration) consenting to substitute the summit of the mountains instead of the seaward base, provided 
always that the stipulation as to the extreme distance from the coast to which the lisib-e is in any 
case to run, be adopted (which distance I have to repeat to your Excellency should be made as short 
as possible), and provided a stipulation be added that no forts shall be established or fortifications 
erected by either party on the summit or in the passes of the mountains. 

As to the second point, it is perhaps, as Count Lieven remarks, new. But it is to be remarked, 
in return, that the circumstances under which this additional security is required will be new also. 

By the territorial demarcation agreed to in this “ Projet,” Russia will become possessed, in 
acknowledged sovereignty, of both sides of Behring’s Straits. 

The Power which could think of making the Pacific a mare clausum may not unnaturally be 
supposed capable of a disposition to apply the same character to a strait comprehended between two 
shores of which it becomes the undisputed owner; but the shutting up of Behring’s Straits, or the 
power to shut them up hereafter, would be a thing not to be tolerated by England. 

Nor could we submit to be excluded, either positively or constructively, from a sea in which 
the skill and science of our seamen has been and is still employed in enterprises interesting not to this 
country alone, but to the whole civilized world. 

The protection given by the Convention to the American coasts of each power may (if it is 
thought necessary) be extended in terms to the coasts of the Russian Asiatic territory ; but in some 
way or other, if not in the form now prescribed, the frets navigation of Behring’s Straits and of the 
seas beyond them must be secured to us. 

These being the only questions suggested by Count Lieven I trust I may anticipate with confidence 
the conclusion and signature of the Convention, nearly in conformity to the “ Projet,” and with little 
trouble to your Excellency. The long delay of the ship makes it peculiarly satisfactory to me to have 
reduced your Excellency’s task in this matter within so small a compass. 

I have, See., 

(Signed) GEORGE CANNING. 


(Memorandum from Count Lieven on the North-West Coast Convention.) 

Le Projet de Convention r4dig4 par le Cabinet Anglais fait courir la limite des possessions 
Russes et Anglaises sur la cote nord-oucst d’Amerique au auddu Mont Etie; le long dela base des mon- 
tagnee qtii suivent tes sinnosites de ce.tte cite. II est ii observer qu’en these generate, lorsqu'une chaine 
de montagnes sert a fixer une limite quelconque, e'est toujours la cime de ces montagnes qui forme la 
ligne de demarcation. Dans le cas dont il s’agit ici le mot do base par le sens inddfini qu’il priSsente, et 
le plus ou moins d’extension qu’on peut lui donner, ne paratt guere propre a rnettre la delimitation a 
l’abri de toutes contestations ultt-rieures, car il ne serait point impossible, vfi le peu de certitude des 
notions gdogrnphiques que Ton possede encore sur ces parages, que les montagnes designees pour limite 
s’dtendissent par une pente insensible jusqu’aux bords mcme de la cote. 

Quant a la clause du meme “ Projet ”, ayant pour but d’assurer aux vaisseaux Anglais l’entrde 
fibre dans la Mer Glaciale par le Detroit de Behring, il semble en premier lieu que cette condition, 
entierement nouvelle, est par sa nature etrangcre a l’objet special de la n4gociation; et les termes 
generaux dans lesquela elle est compie feront peut-etre hesiter le Gouvernement Imperial a l’adraettre 
sans en modifier 1'cnoncc actuel pour ne point exposer les cotes de ses possessions Asiatiques dans la 
Mer Glaciale aux inconvdniens qui pourrnient naitre de la visite des batimens Strangers. 
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(No. 39.) 


(Mr. Addington to Mr. G. Canning.—Received September 8.) 


Washington, August 2, 1824. 

t SlE ’~f Convention concluded between this Government and that of Russia for the settlemena 
of the respective claims of the two nations to the intercourse with the north-western coast of Americt 
reached the Department of State a few days ago. 

The i E *‘ n P oints determined by this instrument are, as far as I can collect from the American 
Secretary of State, (1) the enjoyment of a free and unrestricted intercourse by each nation with all 
the settlements of the other on the north-west coast of America; and (2) a stipulation that no new 
settlements shall be formed by Russia south, or by the United States north of latitude 54° 40'. 

The question of the mare clautum , the sovereignty over which was asserted by the Emperor of 
Russia in his celebrated Ukase of 1821, but virtually, if not expressly, renounced by a subsequent 
declaration of that sovereign, has, Mr. Adams assures me, not been touched upon in the above- 
mentioned treaty. 

Mr. Adams seemed to consider any former stipulation recording that renunciation as unneces¬ 
sary and supererogatory. 

(Signed; 1 ' aVe ’H K! 'u. ADDINGTON. 


No. 54. 

(Sir C. Bagot to Mr. G. Canning.—Received September 9.) 


(No 41.) 

St. Petersburg, August 12, 1824. 

Sir, —You will certainly learn with considerable surprise that, so far from having it in my 
power, as I had confidently hoped that I should have, to bring with me, on my return to England, a 
treaty signed and ratified by the Russian Government upon the subject of the north-west coasts of 
America, I am already enabled to acquaint you that, after only two meetings with the Russian 
Plenipotentiaries, I have ascertained that it is totally impossible to conclude with them any arrange¬ 
ment upon the subject which is at all reconcilable with the “Projet" transmitted to me in your 
despatch No. 26 of the 12th of last month, even if I were to take upon myself to exercise, upon 

several points of it, a discretion which is not given to me by your in-- — 

To • ' B.. g • ’• kit | | 

transmit t> 

on the day after our first meeting, v iz, on Saturday last, the 21st instant. 

The differences between this “Contre-Projet” and the “Projet’’ which I had given in are, in 
many respects, unimportant, consisting either in unnecessary changes in the expressions or in the 
order of the Articles, or in other minor points, none of which, as I have reason to think, would have 
been tenaciously adhered to, and of which some might have been safely admitted. But there are three 
points upon which the differences appear to be almost, if not altogether, irreconcilable. 

These points are; 

1. As to the opening for ever to the commerce of British subjects, of the port of Novo-Arch- 

2. As to the liberty to be granted to British subjects to navigate and trade Jor ever the coast 
of the lisiere which it is proposed to cede to Russia, from the Portland Channel to the 60th degree of 
north latitude, and the islands adjacent. 

3. As to the liberty to be given reciprocally to each Power to visit, for a term of years, the 
other parts of the north-west coasts of America. 

As to the first of these points, the Russian Plenipotentiaries declare that, however disposed 
they might, and probably should be, to renew this liberty to His Majesty’s subjects at the expiration 
of ten years, they can, under no circumstances, consent to divest themselves for ever of a discretionary 
power in this respect, by granting such a privilege in perpetuity. 

Upon this point I reminded the Plenipotentiaries that the freedom of the port of Novo-Arch- 
angelsk was originally offered to Great Britain by themselves, unsolicited and unsuggested by me, in 
the first “ Contre-PrJjet ” which they gave to me in our former conferences : that the same offer had 
been repeated by Count Nesselrode in his despatch to Count Lieven of the 5th April last, and that 
upon neither occasion had it been accompanied by any restriction as to any period of time. It is ad¬ 
mitted to me that no period of time was specified upon those occasions but that it was never intended 
to declare that the freedom should be perpetual, and that they could never be induced to grant it upon 

sue second pojQt : —The Russian Plenipotentiaries declare that they are ready to grant 

to His Majesty’s subjects for ten vears, but for no longer period, the liberty to navigate and trade 
along the coast of the litiere proposed to be ceded to Russia, from the Portland Canal to the 60th 
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(Signed) CHARLES BAGOT. 
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No. 55. 

(Mr. G. Canning to Count Lumen.) 

Foreign Office, September 12, 1824. 

M. le Comte, —It is with great regret, and, I confess, with some surprise, that I have learnt 
from Sir Charles Bagot that your Court have declined to conclude the Treaty, the project of which was 
sent out by the “ Herald.” 

This refusal is the more unexpected, as the chief alteration made in the original “Projet” were 
introduced here (as your Excellency can bear witness) at the suggestion of the Russian Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries themselves. 

I have not yet had time to give sufficient consideration to the “Contre-Projet” now presented 
on the part of those Plenipotentiaries, to be enabled to say positively whether it can be accepted in all 
its parts. But I would fain hope that the differences between us may be not insurmountable. And I 
do most earnestly entreat your Excellency to submit to your Court, by your first messenger, the 
expediency of sending to your Excellency instructions and full powers to conclude and sign the 
Treaty here., 

This will save three months. It will enable us to conclude before the meeting of Parliament. 
And I do assure your Excellency that, after the expectations which have been so often held out to Par¬ 
liament of a speedy and satisfactory termination of the discussions respecting the Ukase of 1821, I 
cannot look forward without uneasiness to the disappointment of those expectations. 

I know that the Ukase is practically suspended ; but we have no document to show that it is 
so; and we have, as your Excellency knows, purposely abstained from requiring any, in the hope that 
the subject of the Ukase would be merged in the larger arrangements respecting the north-west coast 

I write to ilr. Ward in the sense of this letter. And I most anxiously wish that no personal 
delicacy may prevent your Excellency from repeating and enforcing my suggestion. 

(Signed) GEORGE CANNING. 


{Mr. G. Canning to Mr. Ward.) 


(No. 3.) 

Foreign Office, September 13, 1824. 

Sir,— Sir Charles Bagot’s despatches of the 26th August were received here on the 9th instant, 
and have been laid before the King. 

The only point on which I have to instruct you, in consequence of their arrival, is that of the 
refusal of the Court of St. Petersburg to conclude and sign the Treaty respecting the north west coast 
of America. 

N othing could be less expected than this refusal, and the grounds of it are the more unsatis¬ 
factory, as part at least of the stipulations to which objection is taken, was founded on suggestions of 
the Russian Plenipotentiaries themselves. 

I did not, however, intend that you should enter into argument upon this subject with Count 
Nesselrode, or the Minister to whom the Portrfeuille may be intrusted in his absence. What you are 
to represent, and earnestly to urge with the Russian Government, is that they should send to Count 
Lieven instructions and full powers to conclude and sign the Treaty here. By these means it will still 
be possible to bring it to a conclusion before the meeting of Parliament. And you will assure the 
Russian Minister that this consideration weighs with us most particularly, because the hope and 
promise of some amicable and satisfactory arrangement touching the Ukase of 1821, has been so often 
confidently held out to Parliament, that we look forward with great anxiety to the discussions which 
might arise upon a fresh disappointment of those expectations. 

I am, &c„ 

(Signed.) GEORGE CANNING. 















Vth Article interdicts a trade in fire-arms and liquors, and provides that violations of this 
Article shall be punished, not by seizure of the vessel, but by penalties to be prescribed by each Gov¬ 
ernment on its own citizens or subjects. 

Vlth Article prescribes that the ratification shall be changed within ten months from the date 
of the Treaty. 

This Convention may be regarded as a second signal effect of the manly and independent Mes¬ 
sage of our President to the late Congress. If the Emperor Alexander had left it to our Government 
to fix the terms of the Treaty, it could not more completely have secured all our interests in the 
Pacific. We congratulate the country upon this new evidence of the excellence of the system which 
has been pursued by our present Administration. 


No. 60. 

(Mr. G. Canning to Count Lieven.) 

Ickwoorth, October 25, 1824. 

My Dear Count Lieven, —I cannot refrain from sending to your Excellency the inclosed 
extract from an American newspaper, by which you will see that I did not exaggerate what I stated 
to you, as the American construction of the Convention signed at St. Petersburg. 

It is to this construction that I referred, when I claimed for England (as justly quoted by 
Count Nesselrode) whatever was granted to other nations. 

No limitations here of 59". 

Believe me, etc., 

(Signed.) GEORGE CANNING. 

P.S. — May I trouble your Excellency to return this paper to Mr. Planta as (though only an 
extract from a newspaper) it is an inclosure in a despatch received to-day. 


No. 62. 

(Mr. G. Canning to Mr. S. Canning.) 

(No. 1.) 

Foreign Office, December, 8, 1824. 

Sir, — His Majesty having been graciously pleased to name you his Plenipotentiary for conclud 
ing and signing with the Russian Government a Convention for terminating the discussions which 
have arisen out of the promulgation of the Russian Ukase of 1821, and for settling the respective 
territorial claims of Great Britain and Russia on the north-west coast of America, I have received His 
Majesty’s commands to direct you to repair to St. Petersburg for that purpose, and to furnish you with 
the necessary instructions for terminating this long protracted negotiation. 

The correspondence which has already passed upon this subject has been submitted to your 
perusal, and I inclose to you a copy— 

1. Of the “Projet” which Sir Charles Bagot was authorized to conclude and sign some months 
ago, and which we had every reason to expect would have been entirely satisfactory to the Russian 
Government. 

Of the “ Contre-Projet ” drawn up by the Rus-ian Plenipotentiaries, and presented to Sir Charles 
Bagot at their last meeting before Sir Charles Bagot’s departure from St. Petersburg. 

3. Of a despatch from Count Nesselrode, accompanying the transmission of the “ Contre-Projet ” 
to Count Lieven. 

In that despatch, and in certain marginal annotations upon the copy of the “ Projet,” are 
assigned the reasons of the alterations proposed by the Russian Plenipotentiaries. 

In considering the expediency of admitting or rejecting the proposed alterations, it will be con¬ 
venient to follow the Articles of the Treaty in the order in which they stand in the English “ Projet.” 

You will observe in the first place that it is proposed by the Russian Plenipotentiaries entirely 
to change that order, and to transfer to the latter part of the instrument the Article which has 
hitherto stood first in the “ Projet.” 

To that transposition we cannot agree, for the very reason which Count Nesselrode alleges in 
favour of it, viz., that the “ economie " or arrangement of the Treaty ought to have reference to the 
history of the negotiations. 

The whole negotiation grows out of the Ukase of 1821. 

So entirely and absolutely true is this proposition that the settlement of the limits of the 
respective possessions of Great Britain and Russia on the north west coast of America was proposed 
by us only as a mode of facilitating the adjustment of the difference arising from the Ukase by 
enabling the Court of Russia, under cover of the more comprehensive arrangement, to withdraw, with 
less appearance of concession, the offensive pretensions of that Edict. 
























GEORGE CANNING. 
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DRAFT CONVENTION 


\ EMBODYING CANNING’S FINAL INSTRUC- 
STRATFORD CANNING. 
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largeur, depuis la mer vers l’interieur, au dela de 
la distance de lieues maritimes (3) a quelque 

distance que seront les susdites inontagnes. 


2. Que les sujets Britanniques navigueront et 
commerceront librement a perpetuite (4) sur la 
dite lisiere de c6te, et sur celle des iles qui l’avoi- 
sinent. 

3. Que la navigation et le commerce des fleuves 
du continent traversans cette lisiere, seront libres 
aux sujets Britanniques, tant a ceux habitans ou 
frequentans l’intdrieur de ce continent, qu’4 ceux 
qui aborderont ces parages du cdtd de l’Ocdan 
Pacifique. 


(3) Dans le premier paragraphe de cet Article, 
comme dans l’Article II, nous avons supprimd 
toute mention des montagnes qui suivent les sinuo- 
sitr-s de la c6te. Elle devenait inutile, du moment oil 
l’on fixait en lieues marines, la largeur de la lisiere 
de terre ferme qui appartiendrait a la Kussie. 

(4) , (5) et (6). Notre ddpeche au Comte Lieven 
renferme toutes les explications necessaires, quant 
aux passages soulignds dans ces divers Articles. 

Tous les autres n’ont subi, dans notre contre- 
projet, que de lagers changements de redaction qui 
avaient pour but d’y rend re les stipulations encore 
plus precises et plus faciles a saisir dans leur vrai 


Article IV. 

(5) Le port de Sitka, ou Novo-Archangelsk sera 
et restera a jamais ouvert au commerce des sujets 
de Sa Majesty Britannique. 

Article V. 

(6) Par rapport aux autres parties des cfites du 
Continent de l'Am4rique du nordouest et des iles 
qui l’avoisinent, appartenantes a l’une et a 1’autre 
des deux Hautes Parties Contractantes, il est 
convenu que pendant l’espace de dix ans A comp¬ 
ter du Avril, 1824, leurs vaisseaux respectifs, 
et ceux de leurs sujets, pourront niciproquement 
frequenter, sans entrave, les golphes, havres, et 
criques des dites cfltes, dans des endroits non dejii 
occupds, afin d’y faire la peche et le commerce avec 
les naturels du pays. 

Bien entendu :— 

1. Que partout ou il se trouvera un etab'.isse- 
ment de l’une des Hautes Parties Contractantes, 
les sujets de l’autre ne pourront y aborder, sans la 
permission du Commandant, ou autre propose de 
cet eudroit a moins qu’ils n’y seront forces par 
tempetes ou quelqu’autre accident. 

2. Que la dite liberty de commerce ne compren- 
dra point celui des liqueurs spiritueuses, ni des 
armes a feu, des armes blanches, de la poudre a 
canon, ou d’autres especes de munitions de guerre; 
tous lesquels articles les deux Puissances s’engagent 
rdciproquement de ne point laisser vendre ni 
transferer en mani&re quelconque aux indigenes 

ARTICLE VI. 

Dorenavant il ne pourra etre forrnd par les 
sujets Britanniques, aucun dtablissement, ni sur 
les cotes, ni sur la lisiere du continent comprises 
dans les limites des possessions Russes designees 
par l’Article II ; et, de meme, il n’en pourra pas 
6tre forme aucun par des sujets Russes hors des 
dites limites. 


Les vaisseaux Britanniques et Russes navigans 
dans ces mers qui seront forces par des tempetes 
ou par quelqu’autres accidents a se refugier dans 
les ports respectifs, pourront s'y radouber, et s’y 
pourvoir de toutes choses necessaires, et se remettre 
en mer librement, sans payer aucun des droits, 
hors ceux de port et de fanaux, qui n'excederont 
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pas ce que payent les navires indigenes, a moins 
que le pa.tron d’un tel navire ne se trouverait dan! 

d ® Vendre ( t uel( l ue marehandise pour 
conform 868 dcpen f es ’ aU,|Uel cas U sera tenu dese 

r^Zawdf onnanoes ettaritsde rendroit 


ARTICLE VIII. 

Dans tous les cas de plainte par rapport a l’in- 
fraction des Articles du present accord, les officiers 

e “’J; ? y n de parl *•' d autre ' m permettre 
au preamble aucune violence ni voie de fait, seront 
tcnus de rend re un rapport exact de l’affaire, et 
de ses circonstances, aux Cours respectives, les- 
quelles la termineront selon la justice et a 
lamiable. 

ARTICLE IX. 

La presente Convention sera ratifide et les rati¬ 
fications en seront ecbangees a dans 

1’espace de mois, ou plus tflt si faire se 

En foi de quoi 1< 
l’ont signtte, et y o 


DRAFT CON VENTION WITH RUSSIA EMBODYING CANNING’S FINAL INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS TO STRATFORD CANNING (INCLOSED IN CANNING’S LETTER 
OF 8TH DECEMBER, 1824). 


His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty 
the Emperor of All the Iiussias, being desirous of drawing still closer the ties of good understanding 
and friendship which unite them by means of an Agreement which shall settle, upon the basis of 
reciprocal convenience, the different points connected with the commerce, navigation, and fisheries of 
their subjects on the Pacific Ocean, as well as the limits of their possessions on the north-west coast 
of America, their said Majesties have named their Plenipotentiaries to conclude a Convention for 
this purpose, that is to say : 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Jcc. 

And His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, &e. 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full powers, found to be in due 
and proper form, have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles :— 


It is agreed that the respective subjects of the High Contracting Parties shall not be troubled or 
molested in any part of the Great Ocean, commonly called the Pacific Ocean, either in navigating the 
same, in fishing there, or in landing at such parts of tho coasts as shall not have been already occu¬ 
pied, in order to trade with the natives, under the restrictions and conditions specified in the following 
Articles. 


article II. 

In order to prevent the right of navigating and fishing exercised upon the Great Ocean by the 
subjects of the High Contracting Parties, from becoming the pretext for an illicit commerce, it is 
agreed that the subjects of His Britannic Majesty shall not land at any place where there shall be a 
Russian establishment, without the permission of the principal officer in authority there, and, on the 
other hand, that Russian subjects shall not land without similar permission, at any British establish¬ 
ment on the north-west coast. 
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ARTICLE III. 

The line which separates the possessions of the two High Contracting Parties upon the continent 
and the islands of America to the north-west, shall be drawn in the manner following 

Commencing from the southernmost point of the island called “ Prince of Wales ” Island, which 
point lies in the parallel of 54°40', and between the 131st and 133rd degree of west longitude 
(meridian of Greenwich), the line of frontier between the British and Russian possessions shall ascend 
northerly (the whole of Prince of Wales Island belonging to Russia) along the channel called “ Port¬ 
land Channel ” till it strikes the coast of the continent in the 56th degree of north latitude. From 
the point where the line of demarcation strikes this degree it shall be carried along the summit of tho 
mountains parallel to the coast as far as the 140th degree of longitude west of the said meridian; 
thence the said meridian line of 140th degree west longitude, in its extension as far as the Frozen 
Ocean, shall form the boundary of the British and Russian possessions on the Continent of America 
to the north-west. 

Provided, nevertheless, that if the summit of the aforesaid mountains shall turn out to be, in 
any part of their range, at more than the distance of 10 marine leagues from the Pacifick, then that, 
for that space, the line of demarcation shall be a line parallel to the coast and its windings, at the 
said distance of 10 marine leagues therefrom, so that the said line of demarcation shall never extend 
farther than 10 leagues from the coast. 

It is agreed that neither Party shall form any establishment within the limits assigned by this 
Article to the other Party. 

No establishment shall in future be formed by British subjects either upon the coast, or upon 
the borders of the continent comprised within the limits of the Russian possessions designated in this 
Article ; and in like manner no such establishments shall be formed by Russian subjects beyond the 
said limits. 


ARTICLE IV. 

It is understood that the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, as well those who may come from 
the interior of the continent as those who may come from the Pacific Ocean, shall enjoy for ever the 
free and unmolested navigation of all rivers or streams which, in their course to the Pacific may be 
found to cross the line of demarcation on the border of coast described in the foregoing Article. 


article V. ’ 

It is nevertheless, understood that, for the space of ten years from the signature of the present 
Convention, the vessels of the two Powers, or those belonging to their respective subjects, shall 
mutually be at liberty to frequent, without any hindrance whatever, the inland sea, the gulfs, havens, 
and creeks on the coast mentioned in Article III, for the purposes of fishery and of commerce with the 
natives of the country. 


ARTICLE VI. 

The port of Sitka, or Nova Archangelsk, shall be open to the commerce and vessels of the 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty during the space of ten years from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present Convention. In case of a further extension of the term of ten years men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing Article to any other Power, the like extension shall be granted also to Great 
Britain. 


ARTICLE VII. 

The said liberty of commerce shall not include the trade in spirituous liquors, in fire-arms, 
swords, bayonets, <fcc., gunpowder, or other warlike stores, the High Contracting Parties reciprocally 
engaging not to permit the above mentioned articles to be sold or transferred, in any manner whatever, 
to the natives of the country. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

Such British and Russian vessels navigating the Pacific as may be compelled by stress of 
weather, or by any other accident, to take shelter in the respective ports, shall be at liberty to refit 
therein, to provide themselves with all necessary stores, and to put to sea again without the payment 
of any duties, except port and lighthouse dues, not exceeding those paid by national vessels. In case, 
however, the master of such ship should be obliged to dispose of some of his merchandize, in order to 
defray his expenses, he shall conform himself to the regulations and tariffs of the place where he may 
have landed. 


























No. 68. 

(Count Nesselrode to Count Lieven.) 

St-P£tersbourg, le 13 Mars 1825. 

(Received 29 March /10 April.) 

Monsieur le Comte :—Votre Excellence trouvera ci-joint la ratification de la Convention que 
nous avons conclue avec Mr. Stratford Canning, au sujet des possessions respectives de la Russie et de 
la Grande-Bretagne, sur la c6te N.-O. de l’Amerique. 

En ^changeant cet instrument contre celui qui doit Vous etre remis par la Cour de Londres, 
l’Empereur desire, Monsieur le Comte, que Vous observiez a M r. Canning, qu’il eut ett 1 plus conforme, 
d’apres l’opinion de Sa Majeste Imperials, et aux principes d’une mutuelle justice et a ceux des conve¬ 
nances rdciproques, de donner pour frontifere a la lisicre de cflte que la Russie doit possiider depuis le 
56° de latitude Nord, jusqu’au point d’intersection du 141“ de longitude Ouest, la Crete dcs montagnes 
qui suivent les sinuositds de la cdte. 

Cette stipulation en efifet, eut assure aux deux Puissances, une parfsite dgalitd d’avantages et 
une limite naturelle. L’Angleterre y eut trouvd son profit partout ou les montagnes sont a moins de 
dix lieues marines de la mer, et la Russie, partout ou la distance qui les en separe est plus grande. II 
nous seinble que, touchant des contrees dont la geographie cst encore pou connue, on ne pouvoit 
proposer de stipulation plus Equitable. Votie Excellence ajoutera, que le Plenipotentiaire de 8. M. 
Britannique ayant declare qu’il se trouvoit dans [’impossibility d’accueillir les voeux que nous lui 
avons exprimes sous ce rapport, c’est uniquemenc pour donner au Roi d’Angleterre une preuve de 
Ses dispositions amicales, que notre Auguste Maitre nous a permis de signer cet article tel qu’il existe 
dans la Convention actuelle. 

L’Empereur Se flatte que S. M. Britannique appreciera un aussi sincere timoignage du ddsir 
qui nous animoit de terminer des discussions facheuses et d’en prdvenir le retour par une transaction 
definitive. 

Votre Excellence est autorisde a donner lecture de la presente a M. Canning et a une lui en 
laisser une copie, avec priere de la mettre sous les yeux du Roi. 

Recevez, Monsieur le Comte, l’assurance de ma haute consideration. 


(Right Hon. Geo. Canning to Mr. S. Canning.) 

(No. 8. Extract.) Foreign Office, April 2, 1825. 

Sir, —Your despatches by the messenger Latchford were received here on the 21st of March, 
and that of the 12th of March by the post on the 28th. 

Having laid them before the King I have received His Majesty’s commands to express His 
Majesty’s particular satisfaction at the conclusion of the Treaty respecting the Pacific Ocean and 
North-west Coast of America in a manner so exactly conformable to your instructions, and to direct 
you to express to the Russian Government the pleasure which His Majesty derives from the amicable 
and conciliatory spirit manifested by that government in the completion of this transaction. * * * * 
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